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W. J. THOMS, 
On Saturday last, at a few minutes before mid- 
ght, Mr. William John Thoms expired at his 
puse, St. George’s Square, Belgrave Road. Mr. 
homs, who was born on November 16, 1803, and 
as consequently in his eighty-second year, had 
itlived most of his contemporaries. Of the bril- 
ant gathering which assembled at Willis’s Rooms 
n November 1, 1872, to do him honour on his 
signing the editorship of “ N. & Q.” few are left. 
ord Stanhope, the chairman, Lord Lyttelton, the 
ce-chairman, Lord Houghton, Sir Thomas Duffus 
ardy, Sir M. Digby Wyatt, and a host of others, 
cluding Mr. Thoms’s two successors in the edi- 
brial chair, have passed away. A few only of 
hose who thirty-six years ago assisted Mr. Thoms 
b establishing “ N. & ().” survive to hear of his 
parture, with that modified sense of loss which 
tends the exit of one whose race has long been 
bn and whose honours and rewards came to him 
days now remote. Since his resignation in 1882 
active service, Mr. Thoms’s interest in life has 
nguished. He has during the last few years gone 
ttle into the world, and the hope occasionally ex- 
ssed by his friends that he would live personally 
> confute his well-known theories with regard to 
ngevity has been playful rather than sanguine. 
The connexion of Mr. Thoms with “ N. & Q.” is 
ow historic. He has himself, in vols. vi. and vii. 
the Fifth Series, left on record the circumstances 
inder which this periodical was conceived, named, 
nd started. 
Mr. Thoms was a son of the late N. Thoms, 
etary of the first Commission of Revenue 
nquiry, was born in Westminster, and began 
tive life as a clerk in the secretary’s office, 
helsea Hospital. He was elected in 1838 a 
ellow of the Society of Antiquaries. In the same 
ear he became Secretary of the Camden Society, 
post he held until 1873. He was also a Fellow 
f the Society of Antiquaries of Edinburgh and 
openhagen, and Secretary of the Ailfric Society. 
An incomplete list of his various contributions to 
terature is given in Men of the Time. At 4" 58. 
. 241 appears his farewell note on resigning his 
bonnexion with “ N. & «.” 


Nee SHB Yast oe af ge ee RR Me 


During many years | 
Mr, Thoms held an appointment in the House of | 


Monster—Illustrations to ** Don Quixote,” 149—Charter of 
Edward V.—T. Trunns—Downman— Lloyd—Quotations, 150. 

REPLIES :—Tenserie, 150—Bp. Ken—Extinct Baronetage, 151 
—Parochial Book-plates—Silver Coin—Madame Parodi, 152 
—‘* Hypatia”—Hebrew Kabbalah—Haunted Houses, 153— 
New Use for Puppies—Longest Act—St. Yppodius, 154— 
Pumple-Foot—Michael Angelo—P. de Betun—German Pro- 
verbs — Prefix *‘ En,” 155—Dower and Slavery—Smilax— 
Hoarse, 156—Bait of Hemp—E. Nicholas—‘‘ Bishop that 
suffered "—*‘ Drawing-Room Scrap-Book”"—Coincidence of 
Feasts, 157—Widdrington—Birth of Christ—Duel—Rhyming 
Prophecy, 158—Authors Wanted, 159. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Smith'’s “‘ York Plays "—Cobbett’s 
“ Rural Rides "—Raikes's ‘‘ York and Lancaster Regiment.” 


In 1863 he was appointed to the deputy- 
librarianship of the House of Lords, a post he 
resigned in consequence of old age in 1882. 

A sound and an accurate scholar, the close ally 
during more than half a century of the best Eng- 
lish and foreign scholars, Mr. Thoms had in an 
eminent degree the serviceable gift of knowing 
where information was to be found. This quality, 
invaluable in a librarian as well as in an editor, 
rendered him especially serviceable to the members 
of the House of Lords, with many of whom he was 
on terms of close and honourable intimacy. His 
genial fancy and humour and his social gifts ren- 
dered him a favourite in all companies, while such 
were his good nature, his kind-heartedness and tact, 
that he was mixed up in no archieological feud or 
quarrel, and preserved through his life a record of 
intimacies and friendships unbroken and undi- 
versified by a single quarrel. Mr. Thoms was 
before all things a student. The stores of his 
admirably furnished mind were at the service of 
any one engaged in earnest work; but he was re- 
tiring in nature, little given to promiscuous hos- 
pitality, and little addicted to the life of clubs. 
Few tigures were less familiar than his at the 
Atheneum Club, of which during many years he 
was a member. In religion a moderate High 
Churchman, and in politics a strong Conservative, 
he held aloof from polemics, and he frequently, 
under a sense of official responsibility, abstained 
from voting when a Government opposed to his 
sympathies was in power. Mr. Thoms slept in 
the midst of his books, with which, indeed, his 
house was crammed. His library, which is mis- 
cellaneous in character, is eminently rich in 
books relating to the Junius controversy, in which, 
as is known, he took a keen interest. Among the 
proofs of his happiness in hitting on names may 
be cited his choice of Notes and Queries, his in- 
vention of the word folk-lore, and his applica- 
tion to the churchyard of the term, taken from 
the German and immediately seized upon by the 
public, God’s acre. Contributors to “ N. & Q.” 
might add greatly to reminiscences which, unfor- 
tunately, have little that is personal. This perio- 
dical may, perhaps, take rank as the best outcome 
of Mr. Thoms’s mind. It is, at least, likely to 
keep his memory in survival. 
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ARMS OF THE POPES, 
(Continued from 6 8, vii, 432.) 

Innocent XI. (Odescalchi, 1676-1689).—Vair 
in four rows, on a chief gu. a lion passant arg., this 
chief abaissé under another of the empire. These 
arms are thus borne by the Odescalchi family, 
which is still extant. In Segoing’s Armorial 
Universel,* and other French heraldic books, the 
vair is misdrawn as cups placed on barrulets. 
Miss Busk tells us (6S. vii. 198) that she has 
“these ‘cups’ down as lamps and their tincture 
gules”! Any one who has been accustomed to 
see the curious ways in which vair was represented 
in old Italian sculptures will not be much sur- 
prised at the mistakes of foreigners with regard 
to it. 

Clement, X. (Altieri, 1670-1676).—Az., six 
estoiles arg. There is reason to believe that this 
is the proper blazon of the Papal coat, and that 
the “ bordure indented of the tinctures” which is 
often added to it, and which is used at present by 
the princely family of the name, originated only 
in a fanciful ornamentation of the edye of the car- 
touche on which the arms are borne. Oa the 
tombs in the Altieri chapel in the church of Santa 
Maria sopra Minerva, at Rome, the arms are 
represented without the bordure. In the “ Armes 
des Cardinaux,” on pl. 203 of Segoing’s Armorial 
Universel (Paris, 1679), the estoiles are drawn as 
mullets, and there is no bordure; but on the 
upper line of the shield, and projecting beyond it, 
is a roundel containing the “arms of patronage” 
of Urban VIII. Barberini, by which Pontiff the 
cardinalate had been conferred in 1643. In the 
extremely rare edition of Menestrier’s Abréyé 
Méthodique des Principes Heéraldiques (Lyons, 
1673) the bordure is drawn indented, but the 
blazon reads, “ D'azur & six estoiles d'argent en 
orle, une filidre engreslée de méme.” 

Clement IX. (Rospigliosi, 1667-1670).—Quar- 
terly or and az., in each quarter a lozenge counter- 
changed. 

Alexander VII. (Chigi, 1655-1667).— Quarterly, 
1 and 4, Az. an olive tree eradicated, its four 
branches interlaced in saltire arg. (Della Rovere); 
2 and 3, Gu., in base a mount of six coupeaux or, 
in chief an estoile of the same (Chigi). 

Innocent X. (Pamphili, 1644-1655).—Gu., a 
dove arg., holding in its beak a branch of olive 
ppr.; on a chief cousu az. two pallets gu. between 
three fleurs-de-lis or. I cannot doubt that these 
pallets are simply the survival of a portion of the 
original rastrello, or label, the difference of Anjou- 
France, which, with the accompanying fleurs-de- 
lis, was so frequently assumed by the Italian 





* The arms, however, are correctly given in the later 
additions to this work among the cardinals, at pl, 204. 





houses which adhered to the Guelphic faction as 
an addition or augmentation to their hereditary 
arms, just as the Ghibellines added to theirs the 
chief of the empire.* Instances of both occur con. 
tinually at Florence and elsewhere, but among the 
Bolognese the Guelphic rastrello is especially fre. 
quent, as may be seen by the visitor to the Palazzo 
de’ Mercanti in Bologna, where the walls and roof 
of the great staircase are thickly covered with the 
arms of the professors of jurisprudence for more 
than four centuries. 

Urban VIII, (Barberini, 1623-1644).—Az., three 
bees or. These are not usually drawn volant, as 
Mr, Everarp Green blazons them (6" S. vi. 82), 
that is, with wings expanded, but close and pale- 
ways, 2 and 1. 

Gregory XV. (Ludovisi, 1621-1623).—Gu., three 
bendlets retraites in chief or. These are some- 
times wrongly drawn (as by Segoing, “ Armes des 
Cardinaux,” pl. 203) with a curvature. The 
mistake obviously arose from the appearance of 
the bendlets on that convex cartouche frequently 
used in Italian heraldry. The mistake appears 
also in Maurice, in the arms of Nicolas, Prince 
de Piombino, nephew of this Pope, and Knight of 
the Golden Fleece, No. 438. 

Paul V. (Borghese, 1605-1621).— Azure, a 
dragon winged or; on a chief of the last an eagle 
displayed sa., crowned ppr. See the note above 
under Innocent X. 

Leo XI. (Medici, 1605).—Or, five balls in orle 
gu., in chief another charged with the arms of 
France. On the Medici arms I may refer to what 
I have recently written at p. 75 of the present 
volume. “ Torteaux,” which appears in most blazons 
of the arms, is incorrect, a torteau being a flat 
cake, while the palle of the Medici are, of course, 
balls. In the sagrestia nuova in the church of 
San Lorenzo at Florence the balls are in the 
highest possible relief upon the great Medicean 
escutcheon, which is often repeated upon the 
cornice, 

Clement VIII. (Aldobrandini, 1592-1605),—Az, 
a bend embattled counter-embattled between six 
estoiles or. 

Innocent 1X. (Facchinetti, 1591-1592).—Arg., 
a nut tree eradicated and fruited ppr. 

Gregory XIV. (Sfondrati, 1590-1591).—Quar- 
terly, 1 and 4, Arg., a bend embattled counter- 
embattled between two mullets of six points az.; 
2 and 3, Or, on a mound in base a tree vert, be- 
tween a flash of lightning in bend issuing from the 
dexter chief, and in the sinister chief the conven- 
tional symbol of the wind striking the tree in bend 
sinister, all ppr. In fess behind the trunk of the 
tree a listel, or motto band, waved arg., thereon the 





* The chief is usually thus blazoned, but the eagle is 
ordinarily not the double-headed one of the empire, but 
the single-headed bird borne by the King of the Romans. 
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capital letters N. E. H. M.V. I have described 
the arms from the nicely engraved achievement of 
Sigismond Sfondrati, Marquis de Montafie, Knight 
of the Golden Fleece, No. 420, as given in Maurice, 
Blason des Armoiries des Chevaliers de la Toison 
@Or, p. 463. The second quarter is obviously a 
device treated heraldically, but rather improper 
than proper. The arms of the Sfondrati family 
are those in the first and fourth, and were some- 
times alone employed. There is no indication 
whatever that the tree is leafless, nor was the 
name Sfrondati as stated by Miss Busk (6 §. 
vii. 197). Rietstap, Armorial Général, makes the 
Sfondrati mullets (not estoiles) of only five points. 

Urban VII. (Castagna, 1590).—Bendy of six or 
and az.; on a chief gu., soustenu by a device arg., 
a chestnut leaved of the first. 

Sixtus V. (Peretti, 1585-1590).—Az., a lion 
ramp. or, holding a pear branch fruited with three 
pears ppr.; over all a bend gu., thereon a comet 
in chief or, and a mound of three coupeaux in 
base arg. The bend is sometimes blazoned voutée, 
but this is a mistake, and has arisen from the 
same cause which I have shown above has made 
the Ludovisi bendlets appear curved. The bend 
is quite straight in the engraving of the Peretti 
arms given among the parental escutcheons of 
Don Mare Antonio Colona (Duca di Pagliano, 
Knight of the Golden Fleece, No. 427), whose 
mother was Ursina Peretti, niece of Sixtus V. (see 
Maurice, p. 470). 

Gregory XIII. (Buoncompagni, 1572-1585).— 
Gu., a dragon issuant from the base, winged or. 

Pius V. (Ghisleri, 1566-1572).—Or, three bends 
gu. Sometimes painted bendy of six or and gu. 
Our exact numerical description of pallets, bendlets, 
and bars is often transgressed in Italian heraldry. 

Pius 1V. (Medicis, 1559-1566).—To this Pope 
the arms of the Florentine family are usually 
attributed, but I believe he did not really belong 
to it, unless, perhaps, illegitimately. He was, if I 
remember rightly, a Milanese, not a Florentine. 

Jouxn Woopwarp. 

Montrose, N.B. 

(To be continued.) 


Atrrep Bunn: Epwarp Davy.—In the 
obituary notices of the late Sir Julius Benedict 
I observe the mention of Mr. Alfred Bunn as one 


fleur.” 





of the earliest friends in England of the great 
composer. It may be interesting to your readers 
to know that this able entrepreneur had a chance 
(and missed it) of making for himself a name as 
well known in connexion with the telegraph as it 
is in the theatrical world. 

In the years 1838-9 Edward Davy (“N. & Q.,” | 
6" S. xi. 324) was exploiting his telegraphic | 


which I have given in my History of Electric 
Telegraphy (London, Spon, 1884), pp. 428, 433. 
I give it as Mr. B , but in the Davy MSS., 
which can be seen in the library of the Society of 
Telegraph Engineers and Electricians, it appears 
in full. 

Amongst these MSS., towards the end of the 
volume, there is also an autograph paper of Bunn, 
from which it appears that he undertook to push 
in Paris another of Davy’s inventions, viz., “a 
plan for saving fuel in the process of smelting ores.” 
There is a portrait of Mr. Bunn in the Illustrated 
London News of April 6, 1844. 

Will you give me room to mention that Edward 
Davy, of whom I lately wrote in your pages as 
still alive, has since (Jan. 26, 1885) died at the 
ripe age of seventy-nine years? He was thrice 
married, the last time in 1877. Four children 
were the issue of this marriage, two of whom, 
born in 1882 and 1884, are thriving. 

J. J. Fane. 





Teheran, Persia, 


“From Broom ti1t. BLoom.”—I was asked the 
other day the remarkable question whether there is 
any “law in existence called and dating ‘from 
bloom till bloom,’ giving a landlord power to 
terminate any lease in July, notwithstanding any 
agreement in writing to the contrary.” This seemed 
to be like one of those “ catchy ” questions by which 
examiners in law and history are said to “ stump” 
the candidates, and which only the examiners 
themselves are able to answer. It is, of course, 
well known that farming tenancies, in the vast 
majority of cases, expire in March, the reason 
being that the tenant is thereby enabled to gather 
in all the fruits of the year. The question put to 
me seemed to be founded upon some ancient 
tradition. I have not elsewhere met with the 
phrase “ From bloom till bloom,” which, as it is 
very quaint and pretty, deserves to be recorded 
in “N. & Q.”  Palsgrave has “ blome a flour, 
The Prompt. Parv. has “blome flowre. 
Flos.” 

The supposed termination of the lease in July 
instead of in March or April appears to be an 
error in the tradition. 8. O. Appy. 

Sheffield, 


Heyrick or Herrick Famity. (See 6S, xi. 
264.)—There is a very interesting paper, in an 
epistolary form, on “Robert Herrick and his 
Vicarage,” in Sketches and Studies, by my late 
friend Richard John King, one who will be long 
and lovingly remembered by all those who knew 
him. This was reprinted from Fraser’s Magazine 
of January, 1853.  Alluding to the descent of 
Herrick, it is stated that: “The original stock had 


schemes, and amongst the friends who promised | been early settled in Leicestershire, and asserted 


to aid him was Alfred Bunn. 


The name occurs | their descent from that Eric the Wild who long held 


twice in the extracts from Davy’s correspondence | the Marches of Wales against the hauberks of the 
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advancing Conqueror” (p. 365). There isa tablet 
to his memory in Dean Prior Church, Devonshire, 
erected in 1857—so it is recorded—by his kinsman 
William Perry Herrick, of Beaumanor Park, 
Leicestershire. On it the arms of Herrick are 
given as “Argent, a fesse vairé or and gules.” 
Motto: “ Virtus omnia nobilitat.” The poet died 
unmarried in 1674, and was buried in Dean Prior 
churchyard. 

In the chancel of the church of Gainford, 
co. Durham, on the banks of the Tees, is also a 
mural monument to one of the family, styled 
upon it Heyrick, who filled the office of vicar of 
that parish—a benefice which has been long in the 
gift of Trinity College, Cambridge. The exact 
date of the death recorded upon it has faded from 
my memory, but probably it occurred in the seven- 
teenth century, and no doubt he was presented to 
it as a member of that society. There were arms 
incised upon this also, The name is spelt in a 
similar way on the mural monument in Repton 
Church, Derbyshire, to the Rev. John Heyrick 
Macaulay, M.A., who died in 1840, when head 
master of Repton School. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Wenppine Svrerstition.—At a recent wedding, 
on the return from church the bridesmaid (there 
was but one) walked with the bridegroom’s “ best 
man,” to whom she was engaged to be married. 
This was noticed by the villagers, who pronounced 
it to be bad luck; for they said, “as they have 
walked back from church together before they are 
married, they will never walk back from church 
together as man and wife.” Curupert Bepe. 


An EXAmpPLe To Be FoLtLoweD.—The Rev. 
E. W. Relton, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Ealing, 
announced in his Monthly Church Paper that he 
would exhibit in his study, between eleven and 
one on Bank Holiday (August 3), the old parish 
registers for the inspection of the curious. For 
many months past he has published extracts from 
the registers in his monthly leaflets, and, in the 
words of Lord Hailes, “ I wish that every minister 
would do as much for the history of his own 
parish,” EverarD Home CoLemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


‘PRINTED BY ——, AND ARE TO BE SOLD BY 
——.”—Although differences in the names here 
denoted by —— and a different date usually 
denote different editions, these marks alone cannot 
be depended upon. Some copies of the second 
edition of Reg. Scot’s Discovery of Witchcraft 
have on their title-pages “...... men, women, and 
children,...... With many other things opened...... ‘a 
and besides other marks of difference: ‘ Printed 
by R. C., and are to be sold by Giles Calvert 
dwelling at the | Black Spread-Eagle at the West- 


end of Pauls, 1651.” Other copies have: “.. 
Men, Women, and Children...... with many other 
Secrets...... | Lonpon, | Printed by E. Cotes, ang 
are to be sold by Thomas Williams at the | Bible 
in Little-Britain, 1654.” But, as shown even in the 
minutest details, the text of the 1651 and 1654 
copies is from the same setting up of the same 
types, and the explanation of the differences in the 
title-pages is that the remainder of Giles Calvert's 
copies were sold to Thomas Williams, and that 
thereupon the latter had a new title-page set up 
by E. Cotes instead of that printed by R. C. 
Br. Nicuotgoy. 


Curistorner Perrin. (See “ Divine Breath. 
ings,” 5" §, xi. 240, 336, 418, 433, 478 ; 6" §. ii, 
473; iv. 376, 436; vi. 115.)\—As nothing seems 
to be known of this worthy, I think the following 
will be of interest to your readers :— 

“Cui dedit Oxonium Mammas, Vigornia Cunas, 

Hic sua Christopherus Busta Perinus habet. 
Sacra Dei docuit Triginta sedulus Annos, 
Dignus, in hac illo quem tulit wde, loco. 
Angelus in terris vita fuit, Angelus Ore, 
Pars est Angelici nunc quoq : magna Chori. 
Conjugio Foelix, Bis sena prole Beatus, 
Hanc illi Conjux Elisabetha tulit. 
Obiit 13° Die Octobris, Anno Dni 1612,” 
This inscription is in Winchester Cathedral, on 
the south side of Bp. Waynflete’s tomb. I tran- 
scribe it from Gale’s History of Winchester Cathe- 
dral, 1715, p. 51. At p. 49 is an inscription to 
Henry Perin, of Trin, Col., Oxf., who died June 4, 
1694, aged thirty-two. If this Christopher Perin 
be he who signed the preface to Divine Breath 
ings, it follows that the first edition of that book 
was published as early as 1612. The earliest you 
record is 1678. J. S. Atrwoop. 

Exeter. 

P.S.—On further search in Gale’s book, p. 121, 
I find that Perin was installed Prebendary of Win- 
chester October 4, 1583, on the resignation of 
John Sprint. This date agrees with the 7'riginta 
annos of the inscription. 


“Dame Evrora’s Scnoor.”—Re-reading Mr. 
Pullen’s amusing brochure the other day, I 
noticed an anachronism which may cause con- 
fusion in time to come if not “spotted” by 
“N.&Q.” William is represented as writing to 
his mamma “on a halfpenny post-card,” for the 
edification of the letter-carriers. Now, post-cards 
did not come into use until October 1, 1870, and 
the great battles of the Franco-Prussian wat 
were fought in August-September. The book 
clearly refers to the early hostilities, not to the 
frequent skirmishes of October. 

Epwarv H. Marsnmatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


A Femare Rectstrar.—It may not be out of 





place to record that at a recent meeting of the 
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board of guardians of Leek, Staffs., Miss Elizabeth 
Rider was elected registrar of births and deaths, 
an appointment worth 70l. per annum. There 
were thirteen candidates. I understand that there 
are only two other cases in the United Kingdom 
in which women hold the office of registrar. 
Geo, H. Brigerwey. 
Oswestry. 


Tae Name Rusxkiy.—In the first part, published 

in May, 1885, of his Preterita, Mr. Ruskin says, 
“Of my father’s ancestors I know nothing.” And, 
with a like spirit of candid self-depreciation, the 
master tells us in Fors Clavigera, as if he really 
believed it, that the name Ruskin is perhaps, or 
robably, derived from “rusty skin.” It may be 
worth while, then, to record, as a hint to future 
biographers, a derivation suggested to me long 
ago by a very clever man, the late James 
Hannay. Hannay and I were walking homeward 
together from a party at Alexander Munro’s, 
that delightful sculptor, whose works still testify 
of a too brief career. We were speaking of the 
brilliant and successful people whom we had 
just met, and Hannay descanted loftily on the 
pedigree of each of them, and particularly on that 
of a certain poet then coming into vogue; for, 
being himself of the race of the Hannays, he 
held that no man’s brains can be worth much 
unless they come from what he called “the 
right tap”—the tap which yields sangre azul and 
nothing else. Vainly did I instance Keats, and 
Gray, and others, as a reply: he swept me away (it 
was after supper) with fervour and with scorn. At 
last I bethought me of Mr. Ruskin, a man of the 
highest eminence, yet who made no pretence of 
distinguished ancestry. “ What,” said I, “can 
you make of such a name as Ruskin?” But 
my triumph was short-lived. Hannay turned 
upon me with an ardour almost ferocious. 
“Ruskin?” cried he; “ why, the name is a mere 
metonymy of Erskine!” This was but an ex- 
quisite impromptu—so exquisite, however, that 
we both collapsed in a burst of mutual laughter. 
And really, when one considers the thing, and 
recollects Mr. Ruskin’s Scotch kindred, the 
change of name seems not quite impossible. 
Some branch of the Erskines may hereafter 
claim their greatest man, as the Lords Carlyle 
of Torwood were shown to be probable ancestors 
of Thomas Carlyle. 

Hannay’s remark was made to me (éfe-d-téte and 
vivd voce, and I do not know that it has ever 
been in print before. If it has, I shall doubtless 
be called to account, and that roundly. 

A. J. M. 


Wasuincron, Eicntn Eart Ferrers. —A 
letter of Thomas Carlyle, published in Mr. 
Froude’s History of the First Forty Years of 
Carlyle’s Life, describes (vol, ii. p. 189) the then 





Earl Ferrers as ‘‘son of him that was hanged,” 
and adds that the said “ son” was “ the ugliest man 
extant.” Washington, eighth Earl Ferrers, who 
succeeded his brother in 1827, was not the son, but 
the nephew, of Laurence, fourth earl, who mur- 
dered his confidential Jand steward, Mr. Johnson, 
and was executed at Tyburn, May 5, 1760. 
W. J. FirzParrick, F.S.A. 
Fitzwilliam Square, Dublin, 


3cxs.—An instance of carrying out the well- 
known superstition concerning bees occurred 
recently at a hamlet named Geeston, in the 
parish of Ketton, Rutland. After the death of an 
old bee-master his widow knocked at several bee- 
hives and said, “‘ He’s gone, he’s gone.” The bees 
bummed in reply, by which it is understood that 
they will remain. Frep. Coventry. 

[See 1" §. iv. 270, 291, 308; 

242; 3" 8. v. 393; 4t 8. iv. 23, 225, 285, 521; xii. 366; 
6 8. iv. 357, 374, 416, 496. j 


vi. 288, 480; 2" S. viii, 


Swimesse.—This word occurs in an old Eng- 
lish homily written in the Southern dialect 
near the end of the twelfth century, and edited 
(with others) by Dr. Morris for the Early English 
Text Society. See also Morris’s Specimens of 
Early English, part i. p. 32. The writer, speaking 
of the Eucharist, says :— 

“ Erest it beS ouelete and win, and pureh pe holi word 
pe ure halende him self seide mid his holi mu%, and 
efter him prest hem seiS atte Swimesse turned pe bred 
to fleis and pe win to blod.” 

“ First it is oblate and wine, and through the holy 

word which Our Saviour Himself said with His holy 
mouth, and after Him the priest saith them at the 
Swimesse, turneth the bread to Flesh and the wine to 
Blood,” 
What is the precise meaning of the term swimesse ? 
In the glossarial index to the Specimens, swimesse 
is glossed “still-mass,” This no doubt is a correct 
etymological analysis of the word—the swi- repre- 
senting A.S. swige, silence, cp. M.E. swi-dages, 
still-days=A.S. swig-dagas, occurring in the same 
glossary. But what is the exact force of the 
epithet in the compound swimesse? Does it 
imply a particular kind of mass, or does it point 
to a particular portion of the office? I would 
suggest that M.E. swimesse is a rendering of the 
ecclesiastical Latin phrase secretwm miss, which 
occurs in a canon of the Council of York, held 
A.D. 1195, in the sense of “‘the Canon of the 
Mass.” See Hardouin’s Concilia, VI. pt. ii. 
col. 1930 :— 

“ Quia secretum Miss frequenter invenitur, aut scrip- 
torum falsitate, aut librorum vetustate corruptum, ita ut 
legi distincte non possit: archidiaconorum sollicitudo 
provideat ut in singulis ecclesiis ad verum et probatum 
exemplar canon Misse cum omni diligentia corrigatur.” 
For a reference to this passage in Hardouin I 
am indebted to the courtesy of Archdeacon 
Cheetham. A, L. Mayuew, 
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IpenticaL Piates.—It is curious that the illus- 
tration in the Antiquarian Magazine and Biblio- 
grapher for this month is nearly, and yet not quite, 
identical with a plate in the curious old tract, 
edited by Mr. E. E. Baker, of Certaine Wonder- 
full Overflowings of Waters in Somerset and other 
parts, Norfolk principally. The date of both, 1607, 
is the same. The plate in the Antiquarian Maga- 
xine is, however, not so deep as the other, has 
fewer animals, and, moreover, has a man’s head 
where in the illustration in the tract is a cradle 
with a baby in it floating down the stream. The 
illustration in the Antiquarian Magagine purports 
to be a “Great Flood in Monmouthshire, 1617. 
From the Pictorial Press.” How can the variations 
in the plate be explained? It is manifestly the 
same artist who portrayed the flood in different 
localities, and it must have been a most widely 
spread disaster. C. G, Boar. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


Eastern Counties’ Men anv Frocs.— When 
the Queen’s Prize was won at Wimbledon, on 
July 21, 1885, by Sergeant Bulmer, 2nd Lincoln, 
his victory was hailed with the usual “ ovation,” 
accompanied with the unusual cry, “ Well done, 
yellow belly!” This was in allusion to his being 
a Lincolnshire man (Spalding), and therefore sup- 
posed to possess a frog-like nature. This is an 
old superstition of the Fens; but it is remarkable 
to see it crop up on such a special occasion in this 

ear of grace, thereby showing the vitality of folk- 
ore. The old monkish chroniclers gravely asserted, 
as a proof of the wisdom of Providence in adapting 
persons to their situations in life, that the Fenmen 
were created with yellow bellies and web feet, in 
order that they might be better fitted for their 
amphibious existence. Lord Macaulay, describing 
the Fenmen of the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, says that they were “a half-savage popu- 
lation, known by the name of breedlings,” who 
“led an amphibious life.” I should like to know 
the historian’s authority for the word “ breedlings.” 
See the Rev. W. D. Swextinxe’s note on “ Frog 
Hall, Whittlesea Mere,” “N. & Q.,” 5" S. xii. 76. 
Cursapert Bene. 


Garginc, Gars.—In the Quarter Sessions 
Records, published by the North Riding Record 
Society, we find, vol. ii. p. 68, a poor man of the 
parish of Hinderwell returned as a recusant in the 
year 1614 whose name was Brian Gaire. Have 
we not here an instance of a surname derived from 
the plot of land which he or some forefather had 
owned or occupied? A quotation from my Glossary 
of Words used in the Wapentakes of Manley and 
Corringham, Lincolnshire, will best explain my 
meaning :— 

“ Gareing, Gare. A term used in ploughing, to denote 
a triangular piece of ground in a field, whose fences are 
not parallel, which bas to be ploughed with furrows 


ae 
differing in length or direction from the rest. Called in 
Norfolk agore. In 1787 there was at Kirton in Lindsey 
a piece of land described as ‘the gare in the Great Ings.’ 
—Survey of Manor of Kirton in Lindsey.” 

When a garden is of irregular shape the short 
rows of plants which happen to be on one of the 
sides are called gareings. Epwarp Peacock, 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“Composite” Portraits oF SHAKSPEARE.— 
The experiments of Mr. Galton in producing 
photographic averages of a series of portraits, in 
one “ final photograph obtained from the exposure 
to the same sensitized plate of a series of human 
faces,” have induced Mr. Walter Rogers Furness 
(son of Dr. Horace Howard Furness, of Phila- 
delphia) to venture on a similar experiment with 
the portraits of Shakespeare. A handsome little 
volume, of which only fifty copies have been 
printed, gives the results, which are curious and 
interesting in many ways. Mr. Furness proposed 
to obtain a typical portrait of Shakespeare by the 
Galton process, taking the Droeshout engraving 
and the Stratford bust as probably the most 
genuine portraits, and using also the Chandos, the 
Jansen, the Felton, and the Stratford portraits as 
originals, All these were reduced by photography 
to the same size, especially as to the distances be- 
tween the eyes and the mouth. 

“The photographs thus obtained were attached toa 
board by four pins, with the eyes and mouth superposed 
as accurately as possible by adjustment in a frame, 
across which were stretched two intersecting fine silk 
threads, one passing horizontally through the line of 
the eyes, the other vertically through the centre of the 
forehead and the middle of the upper lip.” 

Each of these portraits was then exposed to the 
sensitized plate for a few seconds — varying 
according to the character of the original— 
and the results are given in the volume. The 
effect is surprising and almost startling, for 
instead of a blurred picture there is a clear and 
well-defined portrait, although in the height of the 
forehead and the details of the dress shadowy 
traces of the Chandos, Droeshout, Jansen, Strat- 
ford, Felton, and bust originals can be seen. 
Another “composite” shows the Chandos and the 
Jansen ; a third the Chandos and the Droeshout ; 
a fourth the Felton portrait and the Stratford 
bust; and a fifth the Marshall engraving after the 
Droeshout with the Ashbourne portrait and the 
death mask. In every example, and especially in 
that first named, the blending of the features is 
remarkable and characteristic. How this “average” 
of various portraits is produced is not very easily 
explained, but the result seems to show a sort of 
family likeness among the many alleged portraits. 
In order to prove that these are not merely 
accidental, the photograph last named was taken 
because its three portraits look towards the 
right, and not towards the left like all the 
others, and stijl the cowpleteness and har 
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a 
mony of the “composite” are scarcely less exact. 
Mr. Furness nfay certainly claim that his “ pages 
reveal a similarity of likeness running through por- 
traits which at first sight present quite a dissimilar 
character’; but whether this is merely mechanical 
or latent in the portraits further inquiry and dis- 
cussion may determine. It is only fair to Mr. 
Furness to add that the original photographs from 
which he had to work did not givea very accurate 
impression of the original portraits, and it is thus 
sible that with better originals still more re- 
markable composite portraits might be produced. 
The skill, patience, and ingenuity of Mr, Furness 
have been greatly helped by his father and by 
Mr. J. Parker Norris ; and his publisher, Mr. 
Robert M. Lindsay, of Philadelphia, deserves 
much praise for the production of a very hand- 
some volume. Este. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Sir R. Cuampers.—In an interesting paper 
on Hammersmith and Chiswick, by Mr. F. G. 
Stephens, in the Art Journal for June, that 
gentleman, referring to Miss Wilton, daughter 
of Joseph Wilton, the sculptor and R.A., quotes 
a letter from Johnson to Boswell dated March 5, 
1774:— 

“* Chambers is either married, or almost married, to 
Miss Wilton, a girl of eighteen, exquisitely beautiful, 
whom he has, with his lawyer's tongue, persuaded to 
take her chance with him in the East.’”’ 

Mr. Stephens goes on to say :— 

“ This lucky lover was afterwards Sir Robert Chambers, 
R.A., and architect of Somerset House, to whom Mason's 
‘Heroic Espistle’ was, with many a cutting stripe of 
satiric jest, freely devoted.” 

As i do not intend to differ from so authoritative 
a writer as Mr. F. G. Stephens without being very 
sure of my ground, I shall put my remarks into the 
shape of a query, and ask, (1) Did Sir R. Chambers, 
the architect, ever study the law, or leave England 
to reside inthe East? and (2) Did not Johnson’sallu- 
sion refer to another person of the same name, who 
was Vinerian Professor of Law at Oxford, was ap- 
pointed a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court at 
Calcutta in 1774, was an ally of Francis in India, 
and more particularly stood his friend in the cause 
célébre in which he was concerned with Madame 
Grand, succeeded Sir Elijah Impey as Chief Justice 
of Bengal, and finally died at Paris in 1803? I 
should be glad to know when or where Lady 
Chambers died. I do not think her tomb is in 
Calcutta. Ww. FF 


_ Wray.—I find this word explained as mean- 
ing asmall brook or drain, Is this correct? It 





seems to be all but confined to Yorkshire, wherein 
we find Heywra Park, and there are spots unknown 
to me which gave name to families, as Wrey, 
Miwray, Docwray, and Thackeray, more correctly 
Thackwray, the ancestors of the writer who bore 
the last having been for generations grangers or 
shepherds on the fells of the Abbots of Forthtains, 


Tne Roya Sranparp on THE CHURCH OF 
Sr. Marrin-1n-Tne-Fistps.—The Times of 
July 24, 1885, in describing the marriage of 
Princess Beatrice on the previous day, states that 
at the above church, “ the vicar and churchwardens 
of which have an old prescriptive right to hoist the 
royal standard at the base of the steeple on occa- 
sions of this kind, the old flag was flying during 
the day.” Is anything more known respecting this 
custom, and is it followed at any other royal 
churches? Mr. Edward Walford does not mention 
it in Old and New London, but says (vol. iii. 
p. 152), “St. Martin’s was the royal parish, and in 
its registers were recorded the births of the princes 
and princesses born in Westminster, previous to the 
formation of St. James’s parish.” 

Frepericx E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 

Brighton. 


Tar Barrie-axe Guarps.—A description of 
the uniform worn by the corps of Battle-axe 
Guards attached to Dublin Castle (7), and the 
names of the officers from 1739 to 1759, would be 
gratefully accepted from any correspondent of 
et Batrir-AXxe. 


Juventte Mortatity Oxet Honprep Years 
Aco.—Jonas Hanway, in his Domestic Happiness 
Promoted in a Series of Discourses from a Father 
to his Daughter, &c., published in 1786 (abridged 
from his larger work, Virtue in Humble Life, 
2 vols. 8vo., 1774), at p. 141 states that “half 
who are born are dead by seventeen years; so 
many drop in infancy and childhood.” To which 
he adds the following note: “ Of 1,000 born, 498 
are dead by the age of 15; that is, in great cities.” 
This was before vaccination was introduced and 
while inoculation was only partially adopted. The 
writer was a great statistician, and not likely to 
have spoken without authority. What is the 
received calculation of deaths up to the same age 
of fifteen, and in great cities, now? 

W. E. Bucktey. 

Cosny Fami.y.—I should feel grateful to any 
of your readers who would give me any information 
respecting the parentage and descent of the late Sir 
Henry Augustus Montague Cosby, a retired lieu- 
tenant-general in the Indian army. He died in 
1822, and was interred in the abbey church at 
Bath, where a tablet is placed to his memory. In 
his will, proved in 1822, he mentions an engraving 
of Stradbally Hall, the “home of our ancestors,” 
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There is a tradition that his aunt was Lady Au- 
gustus Fitzroy, but I have not succeeded in dis- 
covering his place in the Cosby family. Could 
his Indian regiment be traced? He was colonel 
in 1799, but the old Army Lists give little infor- 
mation. A War Office official gave little hope of 
finding any of his papers on joining the army. He 
had a leasehold house, 39, Weymouth Street, Lon- 
don, W., also mentioned in his will; but on the 
church tablet at Bath he is described as of Barns- 
ville Park, co. Gloucester. He appears to have 
had a married sister, Charlotte Jackson, who had a 
son, Col. Cosby Jackson. There are also mentioned 
in the same will three sons, Col. John Montague 
Cosby (who died v.p. and left three sons, names 
not mentioned), Phillips Cosby, and another, I 
think, Henry. There were two daughters, one 
unmarried, when the will was made, 1820, viz., 
Augusta, Louisa, and the other Harriet, “the 
wife of Hall Plumer, Esq., of Stockton House, 
Yorkshire.” Any information, or hints of likely 
sources of information, would much oblige. 
GENEALOGIST. 
Kynosn: Stang Worp. (See 5” §S, xi. 508; 
xii. 53.)—In Dickens’s Sketches by Boz occurs the 
following sentence: “‘Why don’t you put the 
kybosh on her,’ said the butcher-boy.” The kywash 
was a figure of a seated man, carved in wood, 
placed by the Southern American Indians to keep 
guard over their burial-places (Lafitan’s Mours 
des Sauvages Américains). [Is any connexion 


between the two words possible? Jyxo. Hens. 
14, Spring Gardens. 


Queen Caartorre’s Hospitat.—Perhaps you 
or some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” may kindly 
supply me with two particulars relating to the 
history of Queen Charlotte’s Hospital which I 
have hitherto been unable to obtain. I wish to 
discover where the hospital was situated at the 
time of its foundation in 1752, It was then called, 
I believe, the General Lying-In Hospital, and for 
very many years it has been believed that it was 
founded in St. George’s Row, near Tyburn Turn- 
pike. I have been engaged for some time in 
writing the history of the charity; and in the course 
of inquiries which I made with the object of 
verifying existing data I found that the hospital 
could not have been situated in St. George’s Row 
in 1752, inasmuch as the Row was not built before 
1768. Further, I have no really satisfactory 
evidence that the institution was situated in St. 
George’s Row earlier than 1782, although it may 
have stood there years before that date. What I 
desire to learn, therefore, is the situation of 
the hospital (a) in 1752, (b) from 1752 to 1782. 

The second particular upon which I should be 
most grateful for information is the following : The 
institution was removed from St. George’s Row in 
1791 to a position further west, not far from Ken- 





sington Palace, where it remained till 1813. In 
various documents I find its address given as (a) 
Bayswater Gate, (b) Bayswater Hall, (c) Bayswater 
Hill; but even with this to help me I have been 
unable to identify the spot where the hospital 
stood during those twenty-four years. In various 
publications of the time it is referred to as the 
Lying-In Hospital at Bayswater ; and in Brewer's 
Beauties of England and Wales and Highmore’s 
History of the London Public Charities its appear- 
ance is described; but as these points are not 
likely to be of assistance in clearing up the ques- 
tion of situation, it would serve no purpose to 
quote them. Tuomas Ryay. 


Sovurn American Repusiics.—A London con- 
temporary spoke of the small states of Central 
America, when some time ago they became the 
scene of civil wars, as the “ five-letter republics,” 
What is the history and meaning of this expression; 
and which are the states thus referred to? 

SEBASTIAN, 


Oravs Maeyvus.—In a recent article in the 
Daily News reference was made to Olaus 
Magnus as stating that “machines in animal 
shape moved by steam were familiar to the nations 
of the north.” Can any of your readers tell me 
where the writings of Olaus Magnus may be found, 
and in what part of them there is reference to 
machines moved by steam / F. J. Gray, 

[The writings of Olaus Magnus are to be found in most 
large libraries. A translation, entitled A Compendious 
History of the Goths, Swedes, and Vandals, and other 
Northern Nations, folio, London 1658, is before us. We 
are familiar with the brazen horses that vomited out fire 
which the worthy Bishop of Upsala describes, but know 
of no reference to vessels moved by steam. | 


Scocnyns : Scocuyy Monry.—In the church- 
wardens’ accounts of St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury, 
are frequent references to scochyns and scochyn 
money. What is meant by these terms? I give 
a few of the items, with the year prefixed :— 

1492. Gatherers of scochyons (there were six, who 
collected between them 15s, 4¢.). 

1493. Alowyd of secchyn money and other money 
gatheryd at dyner, Xc., iiijs. iiijd. ob. 

“1521, Item Ve schoeschynis, , 

“1522. And there remaynyth in store of scochyone ixC 
and hodde all payde for, 

“1525. Item (they answer) of the scoc 
xixs. jd. 

* 1526. Item payd to R. Senett for iij scauchyns or 
quarters price iiijd. 

“1534. Item of money receyvyd by gaderyng with 


skokyns xv, iijd.” 
J. M. Cowper. 


hyn money 


Canterbury. 


Tne Two Bvrrtons on tan Back oF YOUR 
Coat.—An American missionary was labouring to 
convert a Chinaman, but found himself nonplussed 
when the listener retorted, “ You think you know 
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everything. ‘ Tell me, then, why you wear those | 
two superfluous buttons on the back of your coat?” 
Though those buttons have now outlived their | 
usefulness, they must have been sewed on at first | 
with a purpose. Who will tell of what ancient 
utility they are now a useless survival ? 
James D, Burier. 
Madison, Wis,, U.S. 
[The two buttons are generally supposed to be 
of the days when every gentleman wore a sword. 
buttons were used to support the sword-belt. 


i relic 
The | 


“Dora GreenweEtu.”—The Memoirs of Dora 
Greenwell, by Mr. Dorling, lately published, has a 
letter of hers, p. 82, dated Sept. 14, 1864, in which 
the following statement is made :— 

“T saw lately in an American novel an account of a 
very clever negro, who had grown up to middle life asa 
tlave might do, tricky, thoughtless, and, in his way, Vol- 
tairian in principle and belief, who met and was recog- 
nized by his poor old slave mother, from whom he had 
been sold in his infancy. She was then dying, and over- 
whelmed him with love and caresses, arid all the pent-up 
riches of a mother’s heart; awakening in his heart a 
sealed spring of affection, bringing him into a new world 
of belief and love.” 

What is that novel, and who is the author? 
James Key. 
St. Petersburg. 


Arpour: Hertour.—I find this entry in 
Huloet’s Abcedarium, 1552, “Sommer parlour 
made in a gardein called an herbar, Stibadium.” 
In another place he gives, “ Herbour or drinckinge 
place made in a garden with banckes or beddes of 
herbes. Stibadium.” In Cooper’s Thesaurus, 1573, 
stibadium is explained as ‘‘a chayre or couche 
made of herbs wound togither. An arbour or 
summer parlour. A little parlour where it was 
written how many guestes it would receyue.” 
Huloet also has “ bedde of herbes in a garden. 
Arsola, pulvinus.” Cooper explains pulvini as 
“ beddes in a garden: also a place ina garden like 
a bedde whereon one lyeth for recreation.” Again, 
Huloet has “‘ Arboure or place made with quicke 
springes, the bowghes or rusher laied ouer to 
growe, under the whych men do walke. Scena, 
viretum, viridarium, viridum.” Under “Scena” 
Cooper has, “a place covered with boughes, or 
trees growing one within an other, and giving a 
thadowe.” Thus it appears that herbar and arbour 
are not the same thing in a garden. They are 
here represented as distinct places of recreation. 
Does Prof. Skeat consider that this evidence affects 
the derivation from harbour given in his dictionary? 
And was not Dr. Stratmann, after all, right in 
deriving arbour from M.E. herber ? 
S. O. Appy. 





Sheffield, 
| 
Bratawaite Famity.—Can any of your readers | 


tell me what was the maiden name of Sylvia, mar- | 
tied firstly to Col. John Brathwaite, and secondly 


to the Rev. Thomas Winstanley, who died (West- 
minster registers) February 6, 1789? This lady 
was granddaughter of a French gentleman, In 
her will, as of St. Luke’s, Chelsea, dated April 9, 
1791, with a codicil dated February 26, 1798, and 
proved July 12, 1799, she desires that a certain 
gold knife should not go out of the family, adding 
that “it was my grandfather's; he had it in his 
pocket when he fled from France in the time of 
persecution; it was my father’s.” She desired to 
be buried in the cloisters by “her dear Tom.” 
What was the grandfather’s name ? 
F. W. Strusss, Major-Gen. 
Dromiskin House, Castle Bellingham, Ireland. 


Trusts.—When was this word first used in a 
legal sense? Its theological meaning is found 
in the Ancren Riwle, if not earlier. As a legal 
term I have been unable to trace it higher than 
Henry VI. or thereabouts. Can any one supply 
earlier instances of this use ? H. H. 


Tur Mopexna Famity anp THe ENGLisn 
Tirone.—I have heard that the Modena family, 
save for being Roman Catholics, would be the 
legitimate heirs of the British throne; but being 
thus debarred, the Prince of Wales is the legi- 
timate heir, On what ground, if any, can the 
assertion rest ? W. Hucues. 

5, The Quadrant, Richmond. 


Ross Famity.—Can any one inform me as to 
the marriages and posterity of Anne, Christian, 
Isabel, and Katharine, and of James, Charles, 
and Angus or A®neas, alive in 1733, the seven 
younger children of Malcolm Ross of Pitcalnie, by 
his first wife, Jean, daughter of Mr. J. McCulloch 
of Piltoun, whose marriage was in 1706? Burke’s 
article on this family is faulty and full of omis- 
M. Gitcurist. 





sions. 


Farnham Royal, Slough. 


Name or Monster Wantep.—In South's 
sermon on Rom, i. 32, reference is made to 
“that monster of diabolical baseness here in England, 
who, some years back, in the reign of King Charles es 
suffered death for crimes scarce ever heard of before ; 
having frequently boasted that...... his peculiar pleasure 
and recreation was to destroy souls,” 
Can any one put me in the way of learning some- 
thing more about this person ? 
Parinivs Cursor. 

Ittvustrations To “Don Qurxote.”—I have 
the following, and should be pleased to know 
if they are complete. Twenty-four engravings 
designed by ©. Coypel, “sold by G. Vander 
Gucht,” and probably engraved by him, size 
of plates 12 in, square; twelve engravings 
and one engraved frontispiece, designed by Henry 
Alken, engraved by John Zeitter, London, 1831 ; 
one engraving entitled ‘Don Quixote in his 
Study,’ designed by Bonnington, engraved by 
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Sangster, Paris, Giraldon-Bovinet, and Londres, 
Whittaker & Co., size of engraving 44 in. by 
3} in. ; one engraving entitled ‘Don Quixote in 
his Study,’ engraved by B. Lane, no name of 
artist given, published by S. A. & H. Oddy, 
1809, quite different from the last noted ; one 
engraving, size 13 in. by 104 in., representing 
Sancho tossed in the blanket, without signatures ; 
although the design is by Tresmolier, the en- 
graving seems to be by Vander Gucht, and is 
very similar to the set first mentioned. 


H. 8. A. 


Cuarter or tHe Reign or Epwarp V.— 
After a careful search and inquiry of more than 
thirty years for a charter of this reign, I have at 
last had the good fortune to acquire one, which 
completes a series of charters of every reign from 
William the Conqueror to Queen Victoria. I 
should be glad to know whether other collectors 
have found the same difficulty I have experienced 
in meeting with a charter of this short reign— 
according to Fabyan two months and eleven 
days. R. H. Woop. 


Taomas Truyns.—Can any of your readers give 
me sume information respecting Thomas Trunns, a 
printer of the sixteenth century? Is there any 
mention of him in the various editions of Ames’s 
Typo. Antiq.? I fail to find his name in the pages 
of the Stationers’ Registers. H. R. Promer. 


Jno. Dowsman, A.R.A.—Who was he, and 
what are his best-known works? His portrait of 
“Joseph Boruwlaski,” the dwarf (engraved by 
W. T. Fry), appears as the frontispiece to the 
Memoirs of Count Boruwlaski (Durham, 1820). 

Curupert Breve, 


Gamatiet Lioyp.—Book collectors often meet 
with volumes bearing the bookplate of this gentle- 
man, who seems to have been a large buyer of 
books, and a laborious reader. He generally 
marked on the title-page “read,” and often made 
many curious annotations. There were a large num- 
ber of his books in the library of Mr. Crossley, 
who, however, does not seem to have known any- 
thing about Mr. Lloyd. I should be glad to know 
the value of Mr, Lloyd’s notes. Any biographical 
reference would, therefore, be welcome. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Avruors oF Quotations WanNTzED. 


“ The kings of old had doomed thee to the flames, 
Aurelius would have scourged thee dead, 
And Uther slit thy tongue,” 
** When time shall turn those amber locks to grey, 
My verse again shall gild and make them gay,” 
** We say it for an hour or for years; 
We say it smiling, say it choked with tears ; 
We say it coldly, say it with a kiss ; 
And yet we have no other word than this-— 
Good-bye!” 
J. B, 





Replies. 


TENSERIE. 
(6 §. xii. 87.) 

If Mr. Powell’s book contained nothing more 
“ dubious ” than the word tenserie, it might deserve 
the epithet of “truly admirable” which Mr. 
MarYuew applies to it. Unfortunately it is dis- 
figured by not only words, but statements of fact, 
which can be called dubious only by euphemism, 


and some of which, in the interests of historical . 


teaching, it may be well to “make a note of.” 
Such are the statements on p. 86 that a knight’s 
fee was worth five pounds a year (instead of 
twenty); p. 48, that Harthacnut died at Clapham 
(be died in Osgod Clapa’s house at Lambeth); 
p. 37, that Eadmund was buried “in the town” at 
Glastonbury, and Eadred “in the old minster at 
Winchester” (both were buried in Glastonbury 
Abbey church); p. 81, that Archbishop Thurstan 
met the Scots at Allerton Moor (the barons abso- 
lutely refused to let him go with them thither); 
p. 88, that Stephen Harding brought the Cistercian 
rule into England (it was William Giffard, Bishop 
of Winchester); p. 75, that William Rufus was 
buried in “unhallowed ground” (Winchester 
Cathedral); p. 80, that the Empress Matilda was 
“foreign born” (she was born in London); p. 84, 
that she fled from London to Winchester (recté 
Oxford), “ went on foot” from Oxford to Walling- 
ford (Abingdon), and left England in 1143 (1148), 
and that Henry landed in England January 6, 
1152 (1153); p. 85, that Eustace of Blois died “a 
few days after his brave mother ” (the mother died 
May, 1151, the son August, 1153); p. 71, that 
Anselm retired to the “ north of France” (he went 
to Lyons, which in his day was not in France at 
all); p. 110, that Richard I. “named Arthur his 
heir” while in England after his crowning (it was 
not done till eleven months after his departure); 
p. 46, that Godwine’s wife was Cnut’s “own 
niece ” (she was his brother-in-law’s sister, as Mr. 
Powell himself correctly shows in the pedigree, 
p. xiii); p. 115, that Archbishop Geoffrey of York 
was seized at Canterbury (rec!é Dover); p. 65, that 
Gundulf built Rochester keep, and p. 88, that 
Conisborough keep was built before the Norman 
Conquest (both are unquestionably much later); 
p. 362, that the “steeple” of Gloucester Cathedral 
is a fine example of Perpendicular style (it has no 
existence, and never had, save in Mr. Powell's 
imagination); p. 127, that “at aster the 
Northern league...... met at Stamford, May 19.” 
Such are, too, the rendering in p. 39 of “dish- 
thegen” by “ butler” (recté steward); the descrip- 
tion, p. 92, of Thomas Becket’s mother as Maud 
“ of Rouen” (Caen); p. 94, of Geoffrey as Henry IL’s 
second son (Mr. Powell seems for the moment to 
have forgotten Richard); in the pedigree on p. |, 
of Stephen’s queen Maud as daughter of Eustace Il. 
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of Boulegne snd Godgifu (she was daughter of 
Eustace III., son of Eustace II., by his second 
wife Ida); p. xii, of Stephen himself as Earl of 
Blois and Champagne (they belonged to his 
brother Theobald), and of William of Normandy, 
Robert’s son, as “the Etheling” (a title which 
contemporary writers reserve as a special distinc- 
tion for his cousin and namesake King Henry’s 
son). 

These, and a number of small errors in 
dates, &c., have caused me to feel “ extremely 
dubious” about Mr. Powell’s accuracy in some 
other matters where I am not competent to judge 
of it for myself. For instance, I should be glad 
to learn what authority there is for some of the 
very strange forms which he gives to well-known 
names, such as “ Piers Wosbeck” for Perkin War- 
beck, Bertrand “du Glesquin” for du Guesclin, 
King “ Regnier” for René, Sebastian ‘‘ Gabato ” 
for (I suppose) Cabot, and S. Thomas of “ Achino”; 
also for his theory that Harold’s election to the 
throne was partly due to the “ royal blood which 
he had from his mother” (a theory of which I can 
find no trace elsewhere, and which I therefore can- 
not help suspecting to be founded upon Mr. Powell’s 
above-mentioned own confusion about Gytha’s 
origin); and for the unhesitating way in which he 
decides several questions which the best judges 
have been content to leave doubtful, such as the 
local habitation of Arthur, whom he boldly de- 
scribes as “ of Cumbria” (p. 11); the rendering of 
Ralf de Diceto’s surname as “ Dissay” (p. 164); 
the precise manner of the Red King’s death 
(p. 74); and the origin of the territorial hundred 
(p. 13). In connexion with this last it is remarkable 
that he is not equally sure about the ploughland 
or carucate, which he makes to consist of one 
bundred and twenty acres on p. 117, and of one 
hundred on p. 119, where, also, his printer has 
made matters still worse by turning it into a 
“carucage.” I feel also greatly puzzled by Mr. 
Powell's map of Britain after the settlement of the 
Danes and Northmen, where the dividing line is 
carried all along Watling Street from east to west, 
thus placing some of /®thelfled’s strongholds, 
Runcorn, Stafford, and Tamworth, on the Danish 
side of the border. And I should be specially 
grateful to any one who could tell me what is 
meant by “the old home of the English at Holt- 
sten” on p. 19, for I can discover no such place, 
and according to Prof. Stephens the golden horn 
which Mr. Powell describes as having been found 
there came from Gallehus, in Jutland. I, indeed, 
venture to think that Mr. Powell’s whole account 
of the history of England before the Norman Con- 
quest is extremely “dubious,” being evidently 
based upon Welsh legends and Scandinavian sayas 
rather than the solid foundation of the English 
Chronicle; but this opens a question too wide to 
be entered upon here, x. &. 





I think there is sufficient authority for the word 
tenserie as used by Mr. Powell. Tenseria is the 
word in the Ramsay Chronicle used in describing 
the same extortions in the reign of King Stephen 
as those of which the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle speaks, 
and redemptio is also given as its equivalent. It 
appears to mean what we call black-mail—a pay- 
ment to one robber for protection from others. 

W. D. Macray. 


Bisnop Ken (6% §,. x. 426, 456, 473, 526; xi. 
93; xii. 117).—I have come to the conclusion, 
after a careful examination of the evidence, that 
Anderdon, Round, and Bowles are wrong in reject- 
ing this letter (ante, p. 118) as apocryphal. Their 
chief reason that a man of Ken’s character could 
not have written so sharply is purely subjective, 
and a careful study of his letters (especially of 
those to Bishop Burnet and Bishop Lloyd of Nor- 
wich) will show that he was quite capable of 
expressing warm feelings in singularly incisive 
language. The passage from Hearne’s Diary 
quoted by Mr. Eo. Marsnaut is practically, I 
think, decisive in favour of the genuineness of the 
letter. To this I would add, though I refrain, from 
want of space, from working out the evidence in 
detail, that the letter contains allusions to political 
events in the background of general history which 
no one was 80 likely to know as Ken, and abounds 
in phrases and turns of thoughts which, if not 
absolutely peculiar to him, are, at least, specially 
characteristic. 

I will add one more fact in the way of external 
evidence which seems to me to settle the question 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. I have before me 
as I write the MS. catalogue of the library which 
belonged to Lord Weymouth and which is now 
at Longleat. It was written by Ken’s friend Dr. 
Harbin, and bears date 1702, while Ken was still 
living with his friend and benefactor; and in 
that catalogue among the bishop’s works I find 
the entry: “ His Letter to A.Bp. Tennison on Qu. 
Mary’s death, viii. R. 841.” A spurious publica- 
tion was, I submit, not likely to have been so 
entered during the life of Ken or of his friend. I 
may add that I purpose dealing fully with the 
whole question in The Life and Letters of Bishop 
Ken which I am now preparing for publication. 

E. H. PLumprre. 

Deanery, Wells, Somerset. 


Extinct Baronetaae (6 S. xii. 110).—There 
is a Synopsis of the Extinct Baronetage of Eng- 
land, containing the Date of the Creation, with 
the Succession of Baronets, and their respective 
Marriages and Time of Death, by William Court- 
hope, Esq. (London, Rivingtons, 1835); also The 
Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies of England, 
Treland, and Scotland, by John Burke and John 
Bernard Burke (London, Scott, Webster & Geary, 
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1838); and a second edition (John Russell Smith, 
4, Old Compton Street, Soho Square, London, 
1844), D. &. T. 


F.S.A.Scot. appears to have entirely ignored the 
existence of Sir Bernard Burke’s Extinct and Dor- 
mant Baronetcies, 2 work which embraces each of 
the three kingdoms, It is very much to be desired, 
however, that a new edition should be prepared, 
as there have been considerable alterations in the 
baronetage since the last issue, and the Scottish 
portion requires careful revision to bring the in- 
formation to date. Nomab. 


John Burke and Sir J. B. Burke originally pub- 
lished their Ge nealogical and Heraldic History of 
the Extinct and Dermant Baronetcies of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland in 1838. The second edi- 
tion was published in 1841. The latest edition, I 
believe, is that of 1844. G. F. R. B. 

LW. writes to the same effect as Nomap.] 


Parocaiat Boox-prates (6 §. xii. 69).—At 
the beginning of the eighteenth century there was 
a society established, I believe, in London, for the 
formation of parochial libraries. I have now before 
me the receipt of a Lancashire vicar for sixty or 
seventy volumes from “Mr. Henry Newman of 
the Middle Temple, Secretary for the Venerable 
Society for advancing this most noble charity.” 
This is dated May 15, 1720. Probably the book- 
plates were issued by this society. 1 should be 
glad to know more about it. H. Fisnwick, 


The book-plates described by W. M. M. are 
those of the libraries founded by Dr. Bray in his 
lifetime and by the “ Associates of Dr. Bray” 
since his death. At the instance of Dr. Bray an 
Act of Parliament was passed in the seventh year 
of Queen Anne entitled “ An Act for the Better 
Preservation of Parochial Libraries in that part of 
Great Britain called England.” In pursuance of 
its provisions many parochial libraries were founded 
by Dr. Bray, and the association known as the 
“ Associates of Dr. Bray” was established, which, 
in the century following his death, founded a still 
greater number, many, perhaps most, of which have 
been lost or otherwise disposed of by the carelessness 
and sometimes the dishonesty of their legal custo- 
dians, the incumbents and churchwardens of the 
respective parishes. Forty-one of these libraries, 
one founded so recently as 1860, have come under 
my notice in Lancashire alone, and it is probable 
that others exist or have existed in the same 
county, Most of those of early date are represented 


by very few volumes ; in some cases all the volumes 
appear to be lost ; but it is a pleasure to me to notice 
that one of the earliest, founded by Dr. Bray 
himself in 1720, in the parish of Poulton-le-Fylde, 
is still perfect, and the successive vicars and church- 
wardens appear from time to time to have duly 
carried out the provisions of the Act, not only by 





preserving, but by examining and reporting upon 
the condition of the books ; and so late as 1872 the 
library received an additional grant of books from 
the Associates, A notice of the Bray libraries will 
be found in the paper on old parish libraries read by 
Mr. T. W. Shore before the Library Association at 
Oxford in October, 1878, and printed in vol. i. of 
the Proceedings of the Association, See also the in- 
troduction to the Life and Designs of Thomas Bray, 
D.D., by H. D. Todd, 1808. The Associates of 
Dr. Bray issue from time to time reports of their 
proceedings ; but it is much to be wished that an 
accurate history of the association and the libraries 
founded by it, and of their present condition, 
should be published. Ricn, C, Curistie. 


Sitver Corn (6 §, xii. 88).—The coin described 
by I. E. C. is a penny of the Commonwealth 
—1649 to 1660—without legend or inscription on 
either side, but on the obverse has a plain shield 
bearing St. George’s cross, surrounded by a palm 
branch and a laurel branch, and on the reverse 
two shields conjoined, one bearing St. George's 
cross, the other the Irish harp. The numeral 1 
over the shields indicates the value, one penny. 
These coins are not scarce. The double shield on 
the reverse was called by the Cavaliers “ The 
Breeches for the Rump.” T. W. SKEviNGToN, 

Saltaire, Yorks, 

The silver coin respecting which I. E. C. inquires 
appears to be a silver penny of the Commonwealth. 
The two shields joined together were popularly 
known as the “ breeches for the Rump Parliament.” 
On the coins of larger amount, ¢. ¢., sixpences, shil- 
lings, half-crowns, and crowns, the following legends 
surrounded the shields: on the obverse, “The 
Commonwealth of England”; on the reverse, 
“God with us.” Hence the Cavaliers’ joke that 
God and the Commonwealth were on opposite sides, 

Ricu, C, Curistie. 

The specimen described by your correspondent 

I. E. C. is evidently a penny of the a 
. & 


(E. F. Bett and other correspondents write to the 
same effect. | 


Mapame Panopr (6" §, xii. 109).—If Parodi 
played Norma, and I think she did, it would most 
likely be in 1849, In that year she played Semi- 
ramide on May 22, Donna Anna in Don Giovanns 
on June 9, and Lucrezia Borgia on June 21. As 
she thus played so many of Grisi’s characters, I 
should imagine she would also play in the character 
of Norma. She was a very partial success, and no 
successor to Grisi and Pasta. G. B. 


This singer appeared at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
in 1849, and attempted Pasta’s parts. She 
appeared again in the next season, and “ continued 
to try for the succession to Madame Pasta, but in 
vain” (Chorley’s Thirty Years’ Musical Recol- 
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lections). Chorley gives some account of her. So | 
far as I know, she did not sing again in London. 
The Opera House in the Haymarket was destroyed | 
by fire on Friday night, Dec. 6, 1867. 
JULIAN MARSHALL. 
Dr. Thomas, in his Universal Pronouncing Dic- | 
tionary of Biography and Mythology (Philadelphia, | 
1874), describes her as “a celebrated Italian singer, 
born about 1830”; and adds, that “she has per- 
formed with great applause in the principal cities 
of Europe and the United States.” G. F. R. B. 


Kincstey’s ** Hyratia” (6 §, xii. 9),—Mr. 
Hucues asks if anything akin to the picture of 
the murder of Hypatia, exhibited this year in the 
Grosvenor Gallery, has been seen on the walls of 
picture galleries. A delineation of the manners 
of the Church in the sixteenth century is now to 
be seen in the Birmingham Art Gallery, the pic- 
ture having very recently been presented by Mr. 
Alderman Kenrick. The subject of the picture, | 
which has excited no little interest, is the martyr- | 
dom of Jehanne de Santhova, a Lutheran, who | 
was buried alive. It is by William Geets,a Dutch 
artist, of great repute, and worthily, in his own 
country. ‘The event to which the picture relates | 
is given in M. Hamée’s Jlistory of the Reign of 
Charles V. It is only one of a large number of 
instances which occurred in the Netherlands, In 
1535 an imperial edict was issued at Brussels con- 
demning all heretics to death ; repentant males 
to be executed with the sword, repentant females 
to be buried alive, the obstinate of both sexes to 
be burnt. “ This and similar edicts,” says Motley 
(Dutch Republic, introd., p. xii), “ were the laws 
of the land for twenty years, and rigidly enforced.” 
He adds that so diligent were the persecutors, “ as 
to make it doubtful whether the limits set by the 
Regent Mary might not be overstepped.” The 
limits set by this lady, known as the “ Christian 
Widow,” were, “care being only taken that the 
provinces be not entirely depopulated.” 

GrorcE Price. 

49, Upper Gough Street, Birmingham, 








Tne Hesrew Kannaran (6% §, xii. 9)—In 
The Kabbalah, its Doctrines, Development, and 
Literature, an essay by Christian D. Ginsburg, 
LL.D. (London, Longmans, 1865), will be found 
(p. 77, note 17), an account of all the different 
publications and translations in Latin of the book 
Jetzirah, from that of Postellus (Paris, 1552) to 
that of Meyer in German (Leipzig, 1830). 

There is the Sephir Yexirah, a Book on Crea- 





tion ; or, the Jewish Metaphysics of Remote Anti- 
quity, with English translation, preface, expla- 
natory notes, and glossary, by Rev. Dr. Isidor 
Kalisch (New York, L. H. Franks & Co., pub- 
lishers and printers, 324, Bowery, 1877). 

P.78, note 18, of Ginsburg gives a like account 


of the book Zohar, first published in 3 vols. 4to., 
Mantua, 1558-1560, and in other places. Then, 
again, by Rosenroth in 1684, and continued in 
1714, 1728, 1772, and 1805. 

P. 140 of Ginsburg (1677-1684) mentions Knorr 


| Baron von Rosenroth, who 
| “published the celebrated work entitled the Unveiled 


Kabbalah (Kabbala Denudata) in two large volumes, 
the first of which was printed at Sulzbach, 1677-78, and 
the second at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 1684, giving a 
Latin translation of the introduction to, and the follow- 
ing portion of the Zohar,” &c, 

According to Ginsburg, therefore, Rosenroth did 
not give all the Zohar, it being a very large book 
and the Yetzirah a very small one. 

W. J. Breen. 


A useful account of the Kabalists, with notices 
of editions and commentaries, is given in Ethe- 
ridge’s Introduction to Hebrew Literature (1856), 
pp. 293-362 ; other authorities are mentioned in 
Westcott, Introduction to Study of the Gospels 
(1872), pp. 144-5, notes; to these may be added, 
C. D. Ginsburg, The Kabbalah (1865). 

W. C. B. 


The Zohar and Sepher (not Septer) Jetzirah 
will be found in the Library of the British 
Museum. Consult Hebrew Catalogue. 

R. 8. CHarnock. 

{[Dr. Mavrice Davies informs us that the Hebrew 
works in question can on application be seen at 9, 
Endsleigh Street, the residence of Dr. Asher, } 


Havntev Hovszs (6 S. x. 349; xi. 51).—I 
do not think that your columns contain any answer 
to the question asked by Mr. Scor in 65. x. 
349. I was lately walking in the direction of 
Eustoll, which is not far from my residence, and 
happening to get into conversation with one of 
the “oldest inhabitants,” I asked for information 
on the subject. 

The Saturday Review had not long ago an 
article on “Ghost Suffrage,” in which the writer 
remarked that the owners of houses which have 
the reputation of being haunted do not altogether 
approve in some cases of the report being publicly 
proclaimed. As the owner of the mansion in 
question may entertain such ideas, I shall not 
name the house which my informant pointed out 
to me. I asked him the nature of the ghostly 
manifestations, and he replied: “ Well, sir, I 
haven’t seen anything myself, but I ha’ talked to 
them as believes there is somethin’ queer. They 
tells me that there is a sound o’ wheels on the 
gravel and a rustlin’ o’ silks on the stairs, an’ that 
there is a heap o’ money buried somewheres. My 
own owd father, who was a carpenter, was em- 
ployed to find out where it was hid, and he went 
tappin’ all over the house, but never found a place 
where you could hide a saxpence. For all that, 
there is people who’re afeard to live in the house, 
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I’m told that a young woman, a care-taker’s wife, 
who didn’t want to go an’ live there, was taken so 
bad that she died ; but maybe it was fright that 
killed her. And then there’s ‘Owd Batters.’” 
“Who is ‘Old Batters’?” Linquired. “Oh, he’s 
the owd chap that hid the money, an’ his picture, 
I’m told, is in the dinin’ room, and that it is he 
that walks roun’ o’ nights an’ drives in carridges 
an’ climbs up the stairs with the ghostesses what 
wears the silk gowns.” I failed to elicit more from 
my ancient friend, and I present my information 
as it was given to me. 
R. Stewart Patrersoy. 
Hale Crescent, Farnham. 


A New Use ror Puppies (6 §. xii. 106),.— 
It is interesting to find this instance of the dog- 
myth alive in Spain; but superstitions ascribing 
mystic powers to dogs are not new to folk-lorists. 
Prof. de Gubernatis has traced that fable “ better 
than I am able,” and to his pages I refer your 
correspondent, as they contain a painstaking 
stringing together of most of the fancies that are 
known to have prevailed on the subject in various 
ages and countries, even though the versatile 
professor strains his subject occasionally, espe- 
cially when he presses the dog of St. Dominic 
into the service—the service, in this instance, not 
of the myth, but of a sectarian opinion which has 
nothing to do with it. Some of his instances I 
have myself met with in the South of Europe. 
Here is one which I think he has not. In the 
Abruzzi, if a family has “‘ good reason” to think 
its sick child is under a spell (e. g., if the members 
have seen a strange cat perambulating their pre- 
cincts by night), they procure a cucciolo,* kill and 
skin him, and then bury him under the house,t 
and this is supposed to break the spell. 

R. H. Bosx. 

Tne Loncest axp THe Snortest Acts oF 
PariaMeNntT (6% §. xii. 70, 116). — There are 
many Acts shorter than that quoted by ALpna, 
34 Edward IIL, cap. 15 (query 162). That Act 
contains twenty-five words in the original Latin, 
and thirty-one in the English translation as given 
by Apna. Cap. 6 of Magna Charta, 9 Henry IIL., 
confirmed 25 Edward I., contains in Latin four 
words only, in English six, being as follows : 


“Heredes maritentur absque disparagatione.” | 


“ Heirs shall be married without disparagement.” 
The following Acts also may be mentioned as 
containing fewer words, Caps. 10, 11, 13, 17, 23, 


24, and 34 of the same statute (Magna Charta) | 


* Cucciolo is a real popular word for “ puppy,” though 
no town-bred or educated people ever use it, and I never 
could get one to tell me that any word existed but 
eagnolino=small dog, which is not the same thing. 

+ Italian cottagers use the ground floor of their houses 
for cart-house and stable, and live only in the upper 
part, so that the operation is easily performed, 





contain respectively in Latin 17, 12, 13, 12, 17, 
18, and 13 words ; and in English 20, 15, 19, 16, 
22, 26, and 23 words. The Act of 13 Edward I., 
st. i. cap. 23, contains in Latin 22 words, in Eng- 
lish 29. The Act of 34 Edward I., cap. 3, con- 
tains in Latin 11 words, in English 16. Other 
ancient Acts equally short may probably be found. 
It must, however, be remembered that in former 
days the whole legislation of the session was con- 
sidered as one statute, divided into chapters, 
The formal enacting part, which for brevity’s sake 
I will call the caption, was put once for all at the 
head of the statute, and was not repeated for 
each Act. During the reign of Henry VI. the 
practice of repeating the caption for each Act was 
adopted, and was afterwards continued, and 
therefore a comparison as to length cannot fairly 
be made between Acts in the ancient and those 
in the more modern form without, in the case 
of the latter, eliminating the caption, “ Be it 
enacted,” &c. Adopting this process, I find the 
following concise modern Acts of Parliament. 
The Act 48 Vict., cap. 4, being ‘‘ An Act to amend 
the Forty-third Section of the Yorkshire Registries 
Act, 1884,” contains no fecitals, and after the 
usual caption runs as follows: “ In section forty- 
three of the Yorkshire Registries Act, 1884, the 
words ‘before the commencement of this Act’ 
shall be substituted for the words ‘before the 
passing of this Act.’” Brevity, however, was not 
in this case effective, for after a few months 
another Act of five sections (48 & 49 Vict., cap. 
26) was passed, amending the Yorkshire Registries 
Act in several particulars, 

The longest Act of Parliament is undoubtedly 
the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, which consists 
of 548 sections, and a schedule with 21 tables, and 
fills nearly 210 pages of the “ Twopenny — 

5 


wo. 


Sr. Yrropivs (6 §. xii. 108).—If T. C. will 
turn to Les Petits Bollandistes he will find that 
**S. Epipode et S. Alexandre, martyrs & Lyon,” 
are commemorated on April 22. In the short 
summary (p. 578) prefixed to the longer notices of 
the saints whose memoirs are set down for that 
day he may read :— 

“ A Lyon, Saint Epipode (vulgairement Epipoy), qui 
fut pris avec Alexandre, son collégue, dans la persécu- 
tion d’Antoninus Vérus et, aprés de cruels supplices, 
acheva son martyre, ayant eu la téte tranchée, 177.” 

At pp. 581, 582 he will find some account of 
SS. Epipode and Alexander, from which I tran- 
scribe the following details of the martyrdom of 
the former:— 

“ A ces mots, le juge le fait élever sur le chevalet. On 
lui déchire les cétés avec les ongles de fer. Le peuple 
devient furieux en voyant la constance et la tranquillité 
avec lesquelles Epipode souffre ; il demande qu'on !e lui 
abandonne pour le mettre en nee il trouve que la 
cruauté des bourreaux est troplente A son gré. Le juge, 
craignant une sédition ouverte, fait enlever le Martyr, 
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et ordonne qu’on lui coupe Ia téte, ce qui est prompte- 
ment exécuté.” 

The torture “avec les ongles de fer” may be 
seen pictured in a fresco in the church of Saint- 
Savin (Vienne). See Vie Militaire et Religieuse 
au Moyen Age, &c., par Paul Lacroix (8vo., Paris, 
1873, p. 475). W. Sparrow Simpson, 


See Butler’s Saints, April 22: “SS. Epipodius 
and Alexander, martyrs at Lyons.” There is a 
full description, temp. Marcus Aurelius, circa 
177 a.p. Their bodies were discovered in the 
sixth century, and translated 1410. According to 
the Roman calendar, April 22 is the tenth of the 
calends of May. A. H 


Pompce-Foor (6 S. xii. 89).—Hotten’s Slang 
Dictionary gives “ Bumble, to mufile,” and 
“ Bumble-footed, club-footed, or awkward in the 

it.” Dyche’s Dictionary, fifth edition, 1748, 
has: “ Bumble (s.), anything on a heap, or in a 
disorder.” Gro. L., Apperson, 

Wimbledon. 

The use of the word is common in Devonshire, 
where it is frequently pronounced pummel or 
pommel, evidently derived from pomeau, a ball or 
knob, W. H. Cummryas., 

(Mr, Wa. Pencetty,G, F. R. B.,the Rev, A. Mrppir- 
ton, M.A., Mr. J.8. Attwoop, and Mr. C. H. Mayo refer 
to the use of the word in various Western counties, | 


“Tue Bar or Micnagr Anceto” (6" §. xii. 
110).—This was satisfactorily discussed in “ N. & 
Q.,” 1* S. ii. 166 ; 2°¢S, x. 469; xii. 57; 6" S. 
i, 356, 499; ii. 117. Persistent reference to the 
indexes is advisable. Tuomas Bayne. 

Other correspondents oblige with the same informa- 
tion, In the Key to Tennyson's “ Jn Memoriam,” pub- 
lished by Dr. Alfred Gatty, is the statement that the 
brow of Michael Angelo was straight and prominent ; 
to which Lord Tennyson added that “‘ Michael Angelo 
had a strong bar of bone over his eyes,” } 


Batpwin pe Beton, Eart or tre Isie or 
Wicnt (6" S,. xii. 48)—Mr. Baker will find 
Baldwin de Betun mentioned in the Monasticon 
(797) as a benefactor to Meaux Abbey, in Holder- 
ness. He is there called Bualduin de Betoyn, 
“earl of the Island”; while Yorke (Union of 
Honour, p. 68) makes him Earl of Albemarle and 
Lord of Holderness in right of his wife. His arms 
are there said to have been Bendy of six, argent 
and gules, a chief or. 

Pontefact. 


German Proverss: Tourcororier (6" 8. xi. 
128, 277, 512; xii, 52).—Mr. Upron does not 
name the “one particular turcopolier in whom he is 


of the Turks at Malta, a.v. 1551. Should my 
supposition prove correct, further information may 
be found in The History of the Knights of Malta, 
by Major-General Whitworth Porter, Royal Engi- 
neers, revised edition, London, 1883. W. 


Tue Prerix “En” (6 S. xii. 29).—If enfecte 
is the genuine reading in C. T. Prol. 320, it can 
have no other meaning than that given by Dr. 
Morris, The Latin infectus=infactus is never 
used in any other sense than that of non factus, 
which in the line before us would give no sense 
at all. A “purchasing” is a res facta, and al- 
though it may afterwards be set aside or made 
invalid, it can no more become non facta than a 
wound once inflicted can become non-inflicted, 
although it may be so perfectly healed that its 
effects are no longer felt. A tailor may make a 
coat, and by the simple operation of cutting the 
stitches it may be, in one sense, wnmade ; but the 


| fact of its having been made remains unalterable— 


it can never become enfecte, as H. H. would in- 
terpret the word. In short, the Latin prefix in 
before a participle corresponds only to one of the 
two meanings of its English equivalent wn-, viz, 
to denote that which has never been done at all, 
** Factum est illud, fieri infectum nequit ” (Plaut., 
Aul., iv.). The only possible way, therefore, of 
making any sense of enfecte here is to take it as 
from inficio, and not as from in-factus. The reading 
is found in the six MSS, edited for the Chaucer 
Society; but Dr. Morris himself has adopted in 
his latest Aldine edition the other and, as I am 
much inclined to think, the better reading, suspect, 
which has the authority of two of the best MSS., 
viz, Harl. 7334 and Lansd. 851. 
Fr. Norcate. 

I can only supply H. H. with one or two words: 
encounter, envy, endictment. Eavy is a genuine 
example ; the other two may or may not be 
admitted. As used in English endictment stands 
as a legal writing drawn up against something. 
But in the word encounter both the factors may be 
taken to mean antagonism (in and contra), or in 
may there mean merely entering a list where the 
something that is contra stands opposed, or in 
face of ; so that neither of these words quite 
answers the purpose. G. G. Haldeman, in his 
book on affixes, says that as in means both in and 
not, en is preferable, “‘as it has a uniform mean- 
ing.” But at least three words prove that this is 
not thecase. Wallis, as quoted by Richardson, is 
in the same quandary. Ben Jonson observes that 
ée and ¢ have such affinity as to be interchangeable, 





endure, indure; endite, indite. Old writers em- 


interested,” but I presume that he refers to| ployed en more than we do now. A great many 
Nicholas Upton, Preceptor of Ribeston, elected | words, like inclement, might formerly have been 
turcopolier by Bull of the Grand Master John | spelled enclement, so I think the list might in this 
d’Omedes, dated Malta, Nov. 5, 1548, and who | way be increased considerably. Encest for incest 
died of a coup de solei! whilst repelling a landing j might very well be found ; encapable, incapable, 
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and uncapable would all be possible. Wallis 
thinks it would save confusion if we always wrote 
augmentatives with en and negatives with in, 
This would seem natural with enrich for inrich, 
but unnatural in indweller if we wrote endweller. 
C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Is there not some mistake in your corre- 
spondent’s communication? On referring to my 
edition of Chaucer’s Prologue, &c., by Dr. Morris 
(Clarendon Press, 1867), the line quoted reads :— 
“ His purchasyng might[e] nought ben to him suspecte.” 
Dr. Morris suggests that the words “to him” 
seem unnecessary to the sense. Tyrwhitt reads 
“in suspect.” In the Aldine edition of Chaucer 
edited by Dr. Morris the line appears thus :— 

“ His purchasyng mighte nought ben suspecte.”’ 
Enfecte does occur in the Court of Love, 1. 217:— 

“ And punysshe me, with trespace thus enfecte,” 
where the word certainly means “ tainted.” 

F. C. Binxsecx Terry. 


Dower AND Stavery (6 S. xi. 368).—In at 
least one of the southern states of the United 
States slaves were real estate, and not chattels, 

LAWYER. 

Sminax (6™ §S. xi. 466; xii. 98).—There is a 
passage in Bacon’s Sylva Sylvarum which seems 
to throw some light on the meaning of Shake- 
speare’s reference to “the woodbine—the sweet 
honeysuckle ” :— 

“It would bee well inquired, whether Manna the 
Drug, doth fall but vpon certaine Herbs or Leaues onely. 
Flowers that haue deepe socke’s, doe gather in the 
Bottome, a kinde of Honey; As Honey-Suckles (both 
the Woodbine, and the Trifoile :) Lillies ; and the like,” 
—Bacon, Sylva Sylvarum, cent. v. ex. 496. 

Now, it seems to me that Shakespeare, in the 
passage referred to, uses the word honeysuckle 
generically, and as a kind of epithet of the wood- 
bine, i.¢., “‘ the sweet suckler of honey.” 

Artuur E. QvueKetr. 


Pronunciation OF Hoarse (6 §S. xii. 87).— 
The illustration which Mr. Lynw gives induces 
me to think that he may have misunderstood my 
remark, The r in marsh is not pronounced either, 
i. ¢., it is nottrilled. It is pronounced precisely as 
maash, with aa as in baa-lamb. Of course if you 
pronounce it mash, to rhyme with ash, you alter 
the vowel-sound, and disguise the word. The 
English r is only trilled at the beginning of a word, 
or when doubled, or at the end of a word when 
a vowel follows; ¢.g., run, sparrow, here am I. 
Many people sound hoarse and horse alike, so as 
to rhyme with sauce. Some give the vowel in hoarse 
a broken sound,* yet without trilling the r, In 





* Made up of aw in haw, followed by a murmur like 
the ain Jndia. Many confuse this murmur with 7, 





—__ 


some words the r is really trilled in the North. 
Unfortunately, it is the effeminate Southern Eng. 
lish which is usually taken as the standard. 

Perhaps, however, Mr. Lynn merely means that 
the word is not pronounced hoace (rhyming with 
dose) in ordinary standard English; and to this [ 
subscribe, 

I do not think this subject needs any discussion 
in“ N.& Q.” It may easily lead to all kinds of 
mistakes and confusion, because it is so difficult to 
express pronunciation accurately unless we first of 
all agree upon a standard alphabet, such as the 
“glossic” or “ palwotype.” Even then, people 
unaccustomed to the subject write both these 
systems inaccurately. 

Those who understand the subject will know 
what I mean. Those who do not are referred to 
Ellis’s standard work on Early English Pronuncia- 
tion and Sweet’s History of Phonetics and History 
of English Sounds. Let me copy one sentence from 
the last of these, p. 67 :— 

The most marked influence [upon vowels in Modern 
English} is that exercised by the r. So strong is it, 
indeed, that in the present English hardly any vowel has 
the same sound before + as before other consonants, 
One important result of this is that the r itself becomes 
a superfluous addition, which is not required for dis. 
tinguishing one word from another, and is therefore 
weakened into a mere vocal murmur, or else dropped 
altogether, although always retained before a vowel.” 

I find, on mentioning elementary facts about 
pronunication to my friends, that many of them 
have not the faintest idea about phonetic laws, and 
usually begin by entirely denying their use of 
certain pronunications which they, in fact, employ 
all day long. Only after argument and teaching, 
orally, of course, can they be brought to know what 
they themselves mean. But I cannot give oral 
teaching in print. 

One hint more. If any one wants to know what 
a trilled or fully sounded r really is, let him ask 
a Frenchman to pronounce marsh according to his 
native idea of it. Some foreigners never learn how 
to stultify the r in the English mode. 

Water W. SKzEat. 


I should consider it correct to say that the 
letter r is not sounded unless it be distinctly trilled, 
although, in a semi-quiescent state, it may in- 
fluence the sound of other letters. I found marsh 
sounded mash at Plumstead, in Kent, a good half- 
century ago; in the word spring the r must be 
sounded, bat in father and further it is not heard ; 
in that sense our native word for the paternal 
relation might be written father; therefore, if the 
non-existent r is presupposed in father, why say it 
is sounded, i. ¢., as usual, in marsh and in further ? 

A. H. 


Tloost, hoazed, hose, hoze, hoozy, and hoose are 
all met with in South Devon. A member of a 
village choir sitting with his legs in a river one 
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Saturday afternoon gave as a reason for so doing, 
“Why, don’t ee knaw, Jem Coombes be bad bad, 
and I be ttying to get a bit of a hooze to sing hees 
peart [the bass].” A. Mipptetroy, M.A, 


Binton Rectory, Stratford-on-Avon. 


In this part of Northamptonshire I have heard 
oasty used as equivalent to hoarse, the r being not 
sounded A member of the choir told me one d ly 
he was “ too oasty to sing.” And at Peterborough 
oast is occasionally used as a substantive—“ He’s 
got a bad oast on him.” W. D. Sweerinc. 

Maxey, Market Deeping. 

By the peasantry of Cornwall the sound of the 
r is omitted, both in the word hoarse and in marsh, 

Joun MaAcieay, 

Glasbury House, Clifton, 


I have heard natives both of Hampshire and of 
London pronounce marsh-mallow as mash-mallard ; 
but this, in my exprience, is a solitary example of 
the r being omitted in similarly sounding words. 


J. S. Arrwoop. 
The word marsh is constantly pronounced mash 
by the peasantry of Dorset. C. B. Mayo, 


‘ 


3air OF Hemp (6™ S. xi. 149),—There is no 
doubt that the word bait, or beit, was employed 
before the eighteenth century, as Dr. Murray 
says, to denote a bundle of flax or hemp “ when 
about to be steeped.” The fact that the word is 
found in Robert Henryson’s poetry shows that the 
usage was understood before the year 1500. In 
stanza xxx. of Henryson’s Preiching of the Swallow 
a complete and interesting process of manufacture 
is thus described :— 

“ The lint riped, the carl pulled the line » 

Rippillit the bollis, and ex Leitis set 

It steeped in the burn, and ped syne, 

And with ane beetle knocked it, and beat, 

Syne swingillit it well and heckled in the flet. 

His wife it span, and twined into thred 

Of whilk the fowler nets were made indeed.” 
The word is still used in this sense in Scotland, 
and I have myself heard it in Fifeshire, where 
Henryson wrote. Jamieson gives the spelling beet. 

Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B, 


Epwarp Nicnotas, Secretary or State To 
Cartes I. (6 §. xi. 69).—Mr. Nicholas 
Weston, born 1611, and M.P. for Portsmouth, was 
third son of Richard Weston, Earl of Portland, 
who in 1631 was Lord Lieutenant of Hants and 
Captain-General of the Isle of Wight, and brother 
of Jerome, second Earl of Portland, who was ap- 
pointed Cuaptain-General of the Isle of Wight in 
1635. In 1642, when Portsmouth declared for 
the king, the Earl of Portland was displaced by 
the Parliament and committed to the Tower, at 
the same time that his brother Nicholas was dis- 
abled, Constance Russet. 


Tur Bishop THAT SUFFERED FoR THE ANTI- 
ropes (6™ §, xi. 408, 432,515; xii. 52),—Whether 
Vergilius was a monk or a bishop, he appears to 
have maintained what was known as the ancient 
doctrine of the School of Pergamos, of four inhabited 
worlds or continents. This was condemned by 
Pope Zachary, in conformity with ecclesiastical 
authority, because it involved a discussion how 
the doctrine of the redemption applied to the 
other arctic world and to the two austral worlds 
at the antipodes, The real interest attached to 
two points: first, to the tradition being kept up 
in Hibe rhia, one of the regions in which the great 
king of the W est, of Atlantis, or of America ap- 
pears to have held sway; secondly, because, not- 
withstanding Pope Zachary, the doctrine that the 
earth is a globe with inhabited continents lingered 
to the time of Columbus; and there is good reason 
to believe that it influenced him in his researches 
for the rediscovery of the western world. 

Hype Ciarke. 

Sir Richard Steele, in his comedy The Lying 
Lover (fifth edition, London, Bernard Lintot, 
1732), refers to this person, LV. iii. 66:— 

*“ Charcoal. You know Sir, he that firat asserted the 
Antipodes, dy'd for that knowledge ; and I Sir, having 
found out the Melioration of Metals, the Ignorant will 
needs call it Coining~and | am to be hang'd for't, 
would you think it?’ 


M.R.C.S 


“Tre Drawinc-room Scrap-nook ” (6" §. xii. 
88).—The first of the volumes was published in 1832, 
the title of it being Fisher’s Drawing- Room Scrap- 
Book, with poetical illustrations by L. E. L. The first 
title-page of this volume contains a charming little 
engraving by T. Woolnoth, after Anthony Stewart’s 
picture of Princess Victoria. The last volume 
which I have seen is the twentieth, and was pub- 
lished either late in 1850 or early in 1851, the title 
on the second title-page being Fisher's Drawing- 
Room Scrap-Book, 1851, by Charles Mackay, LL D., 
and the preface being dated Aug. 31, 1850. The 
reprint which I have seen is entitled “ The Drawing- 
Room Scrap-Book, being a selection of the most 
favourite subjects from the drawing-room scrap- 
books edited by the Hon. Mrs. Norton and Charles 
Mackay, LL.D.” This, the “ People’s Edition,” was 
issued in parts, which are comprised in four volumes, 
They were published 1853-4. On the cover of the 
first “division” of the reissue the publisher makes 
“known his purpose, that the volume for 1852 shall 
be the last,” and the English Catalogue also gives 
that date for the last volume. G. F. R. B. 

[ Ma. E. H. Coneman and Mr. W, H. Patterson oblige 
with communications to the same effect. 


Wittiam Sykgs, 


Corncipence or Feasts (6 S§. xii. 49, 97).— 
It stands to reason that whenever Easter Day falls 
on the Festival of St. Mark (which is the latest 





day upon which it can possibly fall) all the other 
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feasts named in the quatrain quoted by W. fall on 
the days it names. The question, therefore, is, 
When does Easter Day fall so late? A reference to 
any perpetual almanac will show that this happened 
in 1734 and will happen in 1886. If next year 
should be as uneventful as 1734, it will hardly 
fulfil the prophecy. The old style years in which 
Easter fell so late were 45, 387, 482, 577, 919, 
1014, 1109, 1451, 1546, and 1641—in fact, three 
times during a cycle of 532 years. The contin- 
gency may be varied according to taste. When 
St. Mathias is three days after Septuagesima, when 
St. Valentine’s is the sixth of the Epiphany, when 
St. David follows Sexagesima, when St. Benedict 
is on the second Sunday in Lent, when St. George 
is on Good Friday (carries the cross, says a French 
proverb), when St. Philip and St. James touch 
Low Sunday, when King Edward meets the 
Trinity, &c., will each answer the conditions, the 
coincidence occurring only in the years I have 
named. R. H. H. 
Pontefract, 


Famity or Wipprinctoy, or WIppRINGTON, 
co. NorTHuMBERLAND (6 S, xi. 428; xii. 35).— 
I should be greatly obliged if the Mr. Widdrington 
mentioned by Mr. Daviv Leckie could tell me 
anything of the family of Kirton, of Hawksley, co. 
Northumberland. In 1653 administration to the 
effects of Henry Kirton, late of Hawksley, was 
granted to Robert Widdrington, his “ grandchild 
by the mother's side.” V. J. C. Sura. 

7, The Terrace, Barnes, 


True Date or tHe Biatn or Carist (6™ §, 
ix. 301, 379, 413, 438, 471; x. 497; xi. 74, 176, 
314, 433, 512).—I remember having the advantage 
of Commendatore de Rossi’s pilotage through the 
Lateran Museum of Christian Antiquities in the 
early part of 1864, and that he pointed out, asa 
matter of paramount importance, an inscription 
which he had not long before removed thither 
from the collection of pagan inscriptions in the 
Vatican, because he considered that it contained 
unexpected evidence concerning the census of 
Luke ii. 2, which had just then been particularly 
called in question in Renan’s Life of Christ. I 
cannot venture at this distance of time to enter 
into greater detail, but it might be worth while 
for any one who is working up the subject to con- 
sult him concerning the said inscription, which he 
appeared to look upon as affording remarkable 
testimony as to the date in question. With regard 
to the season at which Christmas is celebrated, 
was it not as late as the fourth century that it was 
placed in December ? R. H. Busx. 


Doe. petTweex THe Deke or HamittTon and 
Lorp Monvn (6" §., xii. 85, 130).—In my reply 
to the query on this subject (p. 132) I seem to 
have made ay yofortunate slip of the pen, which 





I desire to correct. Instead of “ the latter” (i.¢, 
Maccartney) having been “obliged to sell out of the 
Guards,” I meant, of course, Col. Hamilton, who 
should have been called “the former.” I notice 
that your correspondent Mr. Sotty, in his in- 
teresting reply, says that Maccartney fled the 
country, and “was a prudent man in so doing; 
ented had he remained or returned, he would have 
been sacrificed to the rancour of party spirit,” 
But, according to my authority, he did return as 
soon as he deemed it prudent, and did stand his 
trial, with the result which I gave in my reply. 
“He died October 17, 1716, by the internal rup- 
ture of a blood-vessel.” Mohun’s widow married 
again, and died in 1725; his mother survived her 
son, and died in 1714. JULIAN Marsuat, 


Ruymine Prornecy (6 §. xii. 109).—In the 
lines of the prophecy quoted by H. H. the names 
of Mark and George appear to be placed in inverse 
order, the prophecy, by this mistake, being turned 
into nonsense. The lines should read thus:— 

“ When George the Lord shall crucify, 

And Mark the Lord shall glorify, 

And John the Lord shall carry; 

Then shall He come, and shall not tarry.” 
That is, when Good Friday shall coincide with St. 
George’s Day, Easter with St. Mark’s Day, and 
Corpus Christi with St. John the Baptist’s, then 
the end of the world shall come. ‘These coin- 
cidences occur in 1886, as will appear from the 
following:—In 1886, St. George’s Day and Good 
Friday fall on April 23; St. Mark’s Day and 
Easter Day fall on April 25; St. John the 
Baptist’s Day and Corpus Christi fall on June 24. 
I do not know who was the utterer or writer of 
this prophecy, but I can attest that something to 
the same effect has been handed down, vivd voce, 
in certain parts of France for the last half century 
at least. G. Manson, 

Higher Broughton, Manchester, 


The verses quoted by H. H. are probably a 
translation of the “ prophecy” of Nostradamus, 
written in 1566:— 

“ Quand Georges Dieu crucifera, 

Que Marc le ressucitera, 

Et que Sant Joan le portera, 

La fin du monde arrivera,” 
But H. H. has made a curious blunder, If, as he 
says will occur next year, Good Friday coincides 
with St. Mark’s Day, and Easter Day with St. 
George’s—two days earlier—we may well expect 
the end of the world, or something equally un- 
usual. G. B. N. 

Should not the words Mark and George in 
H. H.’s query be transposed? I never knew St. 
Mark’s Day to fall before St. George’s, and I do 
not think that it will in 1886. H. 8. W. 

H. H. has evidently got hold of a distorted ver- 
sion of the Latin quatrain given by W. (“ Coia- 
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cidence of Feasts ”), 6 S. xii. 49. St. George is 
April 23; St. Mark, April 25. When the 25th 
comes before the 23rd, or Easter before Good 
Friday, the world will indeed be turned upside 
down. B. W. 8. 


Avutnors oF Quotations Wantep (6 §. xi. 
448, 499). — ; 

“ Could those days,” &c, 

Lady Blackwood and the Hon. Mrs. Norton were the 
daughters of Thomas Sheridan, the eldest son of the 
Right Hon. R. B, Sheridan, and therefore were the 

nddaughters, and not the daughters, of R. B. 

heridan, as is incorrectly stated by A. A. at the second 
of the above references. Cf. Burke and Lodge, &c. As 
accuracy is one of the great features of “N.& Q,,” I 
am sure you will be glad of this correction, 

J. B, Wi1son, 


(Mr. C, A, Warp obliges with the same information, } 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e, 

York Plays: the Plays performed by the Crafts or 
Mysteries of York on the Day of Corpus Christi in the 
Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth Centuries. Edited 
by Lucy Toulmin Smith, (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Few publications of the Clarendon Press, which has 

done honourable service to literature, are of more value 

and interest to scholars than is this volume of the York 
mystery plays. It has long been a source of regret that 
these plays, which constitute the largest known collec- 
tion of English miracle plays, have remained unedited 
and practically inaccessible, Leave to print them has 
at length been obtained from the Earl of Ashburnham, 
the owner of the solitary and priceless manuscript, and 
the reeult is the handsome and desirable volume before 
us. That the book adds much to the knowledge con- 
cerning the religious drama derived from the publica- 
tion ot the Widkirk, Chester, and Coventry mysteries, 
and other smaller collections or single plays may not, 

rhaps, be asserted. Still, the collection is inferior in 
interest to none of these works, the value of which to the 
student of dramatic literature has long boen recognized, 
and the new publication, besides the special features it 
possesses, is the most serviceable for all purposes of 
reference, The first allusion yet traced to the exist- 
ence of the manuscript is in Thoresby's //istory of Leeds. 

An examination was first undertaken by L., « writer in 

the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. liv., and in modern days 

by Dr. Garnett, of the British Museum. Many succes- 
sive possessors of the York MSS. must have been in- 
sensible of the value of their possession, or have exulted 
in private in what was practically a monopoly, since of 
the forty-eight complete plays now printed, one only— 
the Scriveners’ play, No. xlii., The IJnceredulity of 

Thomas—exists in duplicate. This is in the posses- 

sion of the York Philosophical Society, and fortunately 

supplies some trifling deficiencies in the Ashburnham text. 

The MS, consists of 270 leaves of vellum, of which 
forty-eight are blank, and is still in the original 
wooden binding, once covered with leather ; the hand- 


Writing belongs principally to the first half of the | 


fifteenth century, and is in good condition; and in five 
of the quires a pair of leaves has been removed, pur- 
posely, the editor is inclined to believe. It was at one 
time in the possession of the priory of Holy Trinity, 
Micklegate, York, Its subsequent ownership is conjec- 


tural, but it appears to have passed into the hands of the | 





great Yorkshire family the Fairfaxes, one of whom has 
written on a fly-leaf, “H. Fairfax’s book, 1695.” 
Thence, aseumably by gift, it came into the poesession 
of Ralph Thoresby. At the sale of his books it was 
bought for a guinea! by Horace Walpole. After pass- 
ing euccessively through the hands of Rodd the book- 
seller and others, it arrived in those of the late Lord 
Ashburnham. York historians, Drake, and others have 
supplied extracts, and two translations of passages of 
interest are included in Mr. Riley's Report on the 
Records of York to the Historical Manuscripts Commie- 
sion. 

In addition to the Corpus Christi plays, York, which 
was from “the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries a 
play-loving city,” had other plays, references to which 
Miss Toulmin Smith traces. The Corpus Christi plays 
were all brought out by the crafts or trade companies. 
The players belonged to the craft, by which also the 
cost was borne. In every case the name of the company 
is opposite the play performed. It is, of course, im- 
possible to have in all cases the reason why any given 
subject was selected by a certain craft. The “ Ship- 
writes,” however, dealt appropriately with the Build- 
ing of the Ark, the “‘ Fysshers and Maryners’’ with 
Noah and the Flood, and the “ Baxterers,” or bakers, 
with the Last Supper. It is, perhaps, possible to find 
some suggestion of association in assigning to the “ Tapi- 
teres and Couchers” the dream of Pilate’s wife, and 
to the “ Armourers,” Adam and Eve driven from Eden, 
There appears reason to suppose that the authors were 
the members of some religious house in York or its 
neighbourhood, since the evidences of clerical knowledge 
are abundant, and prohibit the supposition that the actors 
had anything to do with the authorship. The comic scenes 
are free from the coarseness that characterizes works 
of more homely origin. Proofs of dramatic sense 
are, moreover, more frequent than in the majority of 
similar compositions. A strong light of illumination is 
cast upon the work by York records, which have been 
diligently studied. A parallel closer than is afforded by 
any other literary monument to the York cycle of plays 
is furnished by the Cursor Mundi, which was written 
early in the fourteenth century by a native of the 
Durham district, Miss Toulmin Smith holds that the 
“general conception of the Cursor must have had its 
influence on the composition of the Corpus plays.” 
Miss Toulmin Smith's editorial labours have been 
heavy, and the result is worthy of the pains bestowed. 
Her preface is a model of sound and judicious scholar- 
ship, and the task of editing the plays has been dis- 
charged with equal conscientiousness and ability, Mr. 
W. H. Cummings has aided her with the music, which 
he has set in modern notation; Prof. Skeat has read 
over for her the proof-sheets of the text; Dr. J. A. H, 
Murray has lent his assistance to the compilation of a 
copious glossary; and various other scholars, including 
Mrs. Gutch, of York, M. Paul Meyer, of Paris, and Mr, 
J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, have lent their aid to what 
may almost claim to be a national undertaking. 


Rural Rides. By the late William Cobbett, M.P. for 
Oldham. With Notes by Pitt Cobbett, Vicar of 
Crofton, Hants. 2 vols. (Reeves & Turner.) 

A SERVICE to others besides politicians is rendered in the 

republication of Cobbett’s Rural Rides through the 

principal English counties. Cobbett’s aim in under- 
taking on horseback the exploration of twenty-seven 
counties was principally political, Even now the chief 
interest of the volumes is the manner in which economic 

questions, the significance of which has scarcely dimi- 

nished, are treated. Fortunately for a periodical in 

which controversial questions are shurned there are 
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| 
other scarcely less valuable aspects of the work. One of 


these is the literary merits of Cobbett’s style, which is as 
lucid, vigorous, and natural as that of any writer since 
Swift. A second is the picturesque description to which 
the passionate love of Cobbett for everything rural fre- 
quently gives birth. Very quiet and altogether unlike 
the elaborate description at present in favour is his style. 
It is such, however, as none but a close and accurate 
observer can supply, and it has the special charm of 
insight. Read, for instance, the passage descriptive of 
Lea (vol. i, p. 123), and its situation “on the edge of that 
immense heath which sweeps down from the summit of 
Hind-head across to the north, over innumerable hills of 
minor altitude and of an infinite variety of shapes, 
towards Farnham, to the north-east, towards the Hog’s- 
back,” &c., and the accompanying account of how the oak 
in the Weald of Surrey “ grows finer than in any part of 
England,” and of the spiral form it assumes, Whether, 
however, depicting the beauties of natural scenery, de- 
scribing the welcome which awaits him in market towns, 
dwelling on the neglected virtues of the American locust- 
tree, or railing at Malthus, the “beastly Scotch feelo- 
sofers,”’ and “the villainous tribe of Quakers, none of 
whom ever work,”’ Cobbett cannot long keep away from 
the condition of the working agriculturist. Never was 
there so confirmed a controversialist. Speaking of Lin- 
coln Cathedral, he says it “ as, / believe, the 
in the whole world, All the others [ cathedrals} that I 
have seen, and I have seen all in England except Chester, 
York, Carlisle, and Durham ” (a considerable exception, 
be it noted) “are little things compared with this.” So he 
continues discoursing eloquently about this noble build- 
ing, but his climax is found in asserting thatits existence 
gives the lie to the “ brazen Scotch historians.” With 
all his violence Cobbett shows himself a fine fellow, and 
his book, with all its dogmatism, is a fine book. Mr, Pitt 
Cobbett has discharged well his function as editor, sup- 
plying a good sketch of Cobbett’s life, and adding to the 
notes previously in existence of Mr. James Paul Cobbett 
some sensible and useful notes of his own, In all biblio- 
graphical respects the volume is tasteful. 


finest building 


Roll of the Officers of the York and Lancaster Regiment. 
By Major 8. A, Raikes, F.S.A, 2 vols, (Bentley & 
Son.) 

To Major Raikes, to whom are due histories of the 

Honourable Artillery Company, the Historical Records of 

the First Regiment of Milita, and many works on milt- 

tary subjects, we owe the above volumes, which may be 
regarded as a continuation cf his former labours, Major 

Raikes is an indefatigable worker, and the present com- 

pilation is an admirable example of conscientious labour. 

The services of the officers are traced in other regiments 

which they joined, and nothing that can add to the value 

of the book has been omitted. It is difficult to over- 
estimate the value of a work like the present to those 
engaged in genealogical investigations. 


Chronicles of the Customs Department. By W. D. Chester. 
(Privately Printed.) 

Mr, Cuxster, who kas a practical familiarity with the 

subject, writes amusingly concerning the Custom House 


and the frauds that emugglers have practised on the | 
His work, which is generally more attractive 
to the reader for pleasure than the archeeologist, has a 


revenue. 


value for the latter in its full-page designs representing 
the Custom House at different epochs, 


Burnham Beeches. By Francis George Heath, 
Edition, (Rider & Son.) 

Tuts excellent little guide-book to one of the latest and 

most beautiful of public acquisitions has run through six 

editions, With its illustrations from Mr. Vernon Heath 


Holiday 





and Mr. Birket Foster, and its pleasant descriptions, it is 
a necessary companion of the visitor to Burnham Beeches, 


Aid to Engineering Solution, By Louis d’A,. Jackson. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

To the civil engineer this product of huge labour, which 

forms a continuation of other works from the same 

source, will be of highest importance. It forms a very 

goodly volume, and its section upon girders has some 

valuable illustrations. 


Le Livre for August 10 supplies a very bright and 
readable account of Gustave Planché, the Claude Vignon 
of Balzac, and for some time the closest ally of George 
Sand. No man inspired more bitter enmities, and the 
title of the eseay, which is by M. Adolphe Racot, is “ Le 
Critique Maudit.” An admirable caricature by Benjamin 
adds to the interest of the article. A second contribution 
by M. Charles Richet supplies a curious episode of the 
history of the Bibliothéque National under“ le Terreur.” 
The bibliographical portion is, as usual, excellent. 

Usprr the heading of “ Autograph Letters” the 
forthcoming number of Wa/ford’s A rian will 
contain a letter, dated May 26, 1075, from James, Duke 
of York (afterwards James II.), to his ** deare nephew,” 
the Prince of Orange, assuring him of the continuance of 
his kindness. It will also contain a further instalment 
of “ England in 1689,” being extracts from a diary written 
by Samuel Sewall, the American judge, communicated by 
Mr, James Greenstreet ; and a paper by the editor on the 
home of John Milton at Chalfont St, Giles. 


frq 


Mr. Ex.iot Stock announces a new series of “ Popular 
County Histories,” intended to furnish readable chroni- 
cles of each county in England in a handy form, The 
volumes will be demy 8vo, size, roxburgh binding; large- 
paper copies will also be issued in quarto, in restricted 
numbers. The first volume, to be published very shortly, 
will be a Popular History of Norfolk, by Walter Rye. 
The immediately following volumes will be The History 
of Devonshire, by R. N. Worth; The History of Berk- 
shire, by Major Cooper King; and J/istory of Yorkshire, 
by Rev. R, V. Taylor. 


fictices to Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as & guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


E. V. L. ( Title of Book Wanted "’).—According to 
Lowndes the title appears to be A Further Discovery of 
Bees, by Moses Rusden, Bee Master to Charles IL, 
Printed for the Author, 1679. 

J. J. Stocken (“ Motto on Sundial ”).—Anticipated ; 
see ante, p. 134, 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 











